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OAK LANE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
Oak Lane (Philadelphia), Pa. 


This beautiful Church has just installed its new 


Welte Organ 


of three manuals, 34 stops, Harp and Chimes, and an auxiliary two-manual console 
in the Sunday School, playing selected stops from Choir, Swell and Pedal. Mr. 
Charles M. Courboin played a special recital during Octcber. 


This organ is in the traditicn of the truly fine church work for which WELTE is 


noted, as exemplified in many important installations thruout the country. 


Visitors are always welcome to either our factory or studios (both conveniently located 
in New York), and we particularly extend a cordial invitation to come to our Studio 
when in New York, where we have recently completed the installation of a magnificent 
new organ. 


We have issued a booklet describing the several outstanding features of this instrument 
and giving the specifications. We shall be glad to mail it to you. Please ask us for it. 


WELTE COMPANY. JINC. 
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Repertoire and Review 


Prepared with Special Consideration to the 
Requirements of the Practical Organist 
in Concert, Church, and Theater 
AN ILLUSTRATED GUIDE FOR PURCHASERS 


Obvious Abbreviations 
e.d.m.v.—Easy, Difficult, Moderate, Very 


MARSHALL BIDWELL: Evenrne Ipyt, 6 p. me, An 
untra-simple hymn-like tune which on its second page goes 
into the melodious version as in excerpt 1382. The contrast 
section in Af is built along the same lines and wants rich 
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registration to make it attractive; its melody is given left- 
hand embellishment, and then the peee encs with the 
opening melody in a new dress. Attractive music your con- 
gregation will like. (Schmidt 1927, 50c) 


JAMES FRANCIS COOKE: Sza Garpens, arr. by O. 
A. Mansfield, 4p. me. A catchy sort of melody in the left 
hand with an enhancing accompaniment as 1383 skows. 
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The contrast section gives something for registration to 
work on, musically interesting too. Then the catehy theme 
again. This is what we call imspirational musie, the real 
thing; it does not sound as though a hard-working musi- 
cian, tired of life, decided he’d like to be a composer: Ra- 
ther we know a melody and its treatment jumped into the 
heart. of a man whose head and hands were able to write it 
down. (Presser 40c) 


C. W. DIECKMANN: A Sone or Happrness, 4p. e. A 
simple but genuine melody over syneopated accompaniment, 
as 1384 shows; with the contrast section avoiding the empty 
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and tiresome pitfall of relative minor by going into dom- 
inant major and giving the melody, another good one, to 
the left hand and the syncopated chords (a simple but not 
very commendable treatment) to the right. Your congre- 
gation will like it. (Ditson 1927, 40c) 


FREDERIC GROTON: Caroterra, 3p. e. And here 
we have a bit of original organ music that is as dainty, 
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graceful, winsome as the Composer hoped for when he 
dedicated it to his little daughter. Excerpt 1385 tells what 
the theme is. Just a bit of beautiful music, inspirational 
absolutely end manufactured not at all. Get it by all means 
and use it on a recital program too. (Ditson 1927, 40c) 
H. P. HOPKINS: In Dreamnanp, 2p. me. A smooth 
melody so accompanied that the Chimes can be effectively 
added, 6-8 rhythm, musical qualities sufficient to reeommend 
it as worthy of frequent service use. (Presser 1927, 30c) 


MORTIMER WILSON 
Sonata In C, Op. 17 
ONE of America’s growing stock of serious works in larger 
form for the organ, by a Composer whose works are al- 
most always marked with his own original stamp. There 
are four movements, 53 pages, almost every page musi- 
cianly, with many musical moments. It is a very difficult 
work to play, and presents difficulties for the public too, 
as there are very few moments of superficial musical at- 
traction comprehensible to our average audience. There 
is a tendency to throw the melody very high and isolate :t 
by octaves from the body of tone; there is the very evi- 
dent tendency to care nothing for the difficulties of the 
performer, though again there is no apparent effort to 
make things difficult purposely. Mr. Wilson will be one 
of our history-makers if the purchasing musicians do their 
duty. To give this work adequate review would require 
many hours of strenuous labor in learning to play it. A 
reviewer is rarely given time for any such pleasures. In 
this case, anyway, the work is of such evident musicianship 
thet we recommend it heartilv, and of such difficulty that 
only those with excellent technic will be able to play it; so 
there’s the answer: the best of us alone ean use it, and it 
is fit for the very best of us. (C. M. C. 1920, $2.50) 
MELODiA 

A COLLECTION of 21 pieces and 78 pages, “non-diffi- 
cult compositions’. STLVER’S Pretupe and his REVERIE 
are both. of the churchmusie type, melodious and interest- 
ing. BECKER has a Supprication that fits its title well, 
and a Sone or Joy in 3-4 rhythm with sprightliness and 
vivacity as characteristic features; his In CHAPEL is a me- 
lodious bit of church musie, easy and attractive. Then 
come PALLATT’S In Wantne Licut, with chimes as 
a prelude in a downward scale—which to the Reviewer 
seems to be an atrociously unmusical use of Chimes or 
any similar percussion, though the Chimes may be exceed- 
ingly effectively introduced as accents through this same 
piece and various others in the collection, the piece itself 
is a pretty melody over an attractively rhythmic accomp- 
animent. The same Composer has another piece By THE 
Frrenicut which is also of a high grade of melodie worth 
and gives fine opportunity to use the Chimes effectively for 
accents. CALEY has a beautiful Twitignr LuLiaBy and 
an almost equally attractive IpyLtE which is given a com- 
monplace synchopated chord accompaniment. A warm and 
appealing melody is WILKES Sraruicut, with fine con- 
trasting materials in the middle section; his MinvuET gives 
the effective under-melody treatment and relies upon its 
rhythmie swing to earry it over. MILLER’S Brercevse 
and SERENADE are two pieces that deserve their resurrec- 
tion from old age; both are attractively musical. PALM- 
GREN’S Rococo is transcribed by Silver, KARGAN- 
OFF’S ARABESQUE by Biggs, and there are a few other 
transcriptions and originals, all of which combine to give 
the purchaser much more than his money’s worth. For 
true musical merit without padding, this collection takes 
a prize. (Fischer 1927, $1.) 


THIRTY TRANSCRIPTIONS 

Ed. by Gorpon BaLcu NEvIN 
ANOTHER money-saving volume, this time beautifully 
bound in cloth under the editorship of an already famous 
organist and composer, is this book of 148 pages. BACH’S 
ARIA FoR THE G SrrtneG opens the collection, and almost 
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Chapel of New Jersey College for Women, New Brunswick 


AEOLIAN-VOTEY ORGANS 


=410 the Aeolian Duo- Art Organ, 

{| distinguished by its musical quality 

and perfect reproduction of the 

playing of the world’s most emi- 

nent organists, is now added the Aeolian-Votey 
Organ for churches, concert auditoriums and 


theatres. Aeolian-Votey 
Organs are built to order with 
full understanding of the pos- 
sibilities and requirements of 
each installation. They possess 
a grandeur and virility of tone 
scientifically proportioned to 
the buildings for which they 
are constructea. The excel- 
lence of their mechanical con- 
struction, the completeness of 
their console appointments, 
and the standing and resources 
of The Aeolian Company, 
entitle Aeolian Duo-Art and 
Aeolian-Votey Organs to first 
place in the world of music. 
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An Aeolian Duo-Art Organ installed 


in a private residence. 


The research and consulting staff of The 
Aeolian Company is very strong and compre- 
Among others it includes Leopold 
Stokowski, distinguished conductor of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra and formerly organist of 
St. Bartholomew’s Church of New York; and 


John Hays Hammond, Jr., 
famous inventor and scientist. 
The succession to the cele- 
brated Roosevelt Organ Works 
and Farrand and Votey, later 
the Hutchings - Votey Organ 
Company, now merged in 
The Aeolian Company, is a 
valuable heritage. 

Consultation and coopera- 
tion with committees and 
architects will be accorded 
without obligation, and 
the invitation is extended 
to hear these instruments 
at the studios or else- 
where. 


SLOLIAN ,COMPANY 


AEOLIAN DUO-ART ORGANS 
Frank Taft, Managing ‘Director 
Aeolian Organ Department 


AEOLIAN HALL 
Fifth Avenue at 54th St. 
New York, 


AECLIAN-VOTEY ORGANS 
R. P. Elliot, Vice President 
The Votey Organ Company 
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anybody ean listen to that. H. N. BARTLETT’S Earty 
Morn REVERIE is a piece that deserves continued use; it 
is musicianly and melodious at the same time. BOISDE- 
FRE’S By THE Brook is well known to radio and theater 
audiences, it is a piece of music well worth using. For a 
strange title to attract the listless we recommend the 
GRIEG Cow-Kereprr’s TUNE; where and why the title 
ean be figured, each for himself. AtBum Lear by GRAN- 
FIELD is an attractive melody, not damaged at all by 
its failure to recognize the organ as its initial inspiration. 
If we revise our registration enough to return to primary 
edlorings we can use the HANDEL Arr A LA BovureEeE with 
fine effect on any audience, the simplicity of Handel stili 
holding its own in our complex age. Lemare has a very 
adroit transcription of the Irtsu Arr From County DEr- 
RY, which we ean eall with easier recognition the Lonpon- 
pERRY AtR; there is a peculiar organistic effectiveness 
about this transcription that makes it outstandingly fine 
even for the best of recital use. And then comes one of 
the finest of orchestral transcriptions, largely unknown to 
both the profession and the public, but one that makes an 
immediate appeal; it is the PRELUDE To Act 3 from KIST- 
LER’S opera Kunrnitp. MENDELSSOHN is represen- 
ted by the Scnerzo from the MipsuMMER NIGHT’sS 
Dream; it’s good for the fingers and the audience even if 
not for the organistic soul; 16 pages of it. The RACH- 
MANINOFF Pre tube In G is also among those present. 
Tur Bee by SCHUBERT wants an unusual and realistic 
registration, but given that, it will make 2 certain suecess 
with every audience; suitable for theater or concert. The 
SIMONETTI MapriGats, is among those present. Another 
melody deservedly kept alive is the PretupE of THOME; 
the theater and the radio have done it justice, and it is not 
dead yet by any means. The PRELUDE TO ParsrFaL closes 
the book. It may be a pity that publishers insist on giv- 
ing so much for so little. (Ditson) 
EVOLUTION OF PEDAL ORGAN 

C. W. PEARCE 
A 5 x 7 BOOKLET of 68 pages dealing with the Pedal 
Organ rather than with the Pedal Clavier, in which the 
Author attempts “to piece together, more or less chronolog- 
ically into one continuous record, a number of widely dis- 
tributed historical facts which hitherto have been somewhat 
difficult of access.” The great Willis Pedal Organ of 
Liverpool Cathedral is quoted in the final pages of the 
book. “At last pedals made their appearance in England 
somewhere between 1766 and 1780,” which is a surprising 
fact for those of us who have forgotten the slow progress 
the Pedal Organ idea made in the world of organs. The 
booklet is useful in bringing together facts otherwise diffi- 
cult to obtain, but it makes no effort to spread a champion- 
ship for the perfected Audsley-Willis Pedal Clavier, with- 
out which even the best Pedal Organ can not quite attain 
its maximum efficiency or artistic use. (Musical Opinion, 
1927, 2s) 

SIGHT-READING TUNES 

200 OF THEM in a book of 42 pages, progressing grad- 
ually from the very simple and diatonic to the not quite 
so simple and considerably chromatic; it makes fine prac- 
tise material for every singer and choir. (Deane 1927, 
2s 6d) 

FOLKSONGS 
“AND OTHER songs for unison singing,” voiceparts only; 
14 English, 15 Seotch, 8 Irish, 15 German, 13 French, 
5 Seandinavian, ete. ete. 63 pages of melodies only, with 
the “idea of aequainting children of the new world with 
some of the songs which in the old world have kept their 
hold on the affection of the people for a long time.” (Dit- 
son ) 


Christmas Music 


R. BOWERS: “Noew”, 5p. eq. e. Simple, good rhythm, 
musical, very preity effects kere and there. (Lorenz 1927, 


10¢) 
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F. S. CONVERSE: “THERE Were SHEPHERDS”, 11p. 
ce. md. Real organ accompaniment. (Gray 1927, 15c) 

J. R. DENNY: “Sweet Was THE Sona”, 5p. qe. 
md. Rather good effects but wants good work. (Deane 
1927, 3d) 

L. R. DRESSLER: “THE Gtortous Morn”, 6p. e. 
e. A fine rhythmic processional, unisons too. Violin. 
(Ditson 1927 15c) 

F. McCOLLIN: “Come Hirner YE Farrurvuv”, 10p. 
e. md. s. t. obligato. Unusually fine Christmas flavor, 
worth a lot of work, but any good chorus can do it. 
(Ditson 1927, 15c) 

MENDELSSOHN: “THERE SHALL A STAR FROM 
Jacos”’, 16p. qe. me. Smooth, tuneful enough, good 
enough length to do something with in your service. 
(Ditson 1927, 20c) 

M. ROOSA: “THE SHEPHERDS VISION”, 6p. cq. e. 
Flute or violin. Rhythmic, effective s. solo, good for 
volunteer choruses. (Lorenz 1927, 12c) 

P. GREELY: “Yr Joyrut BELLS”, men’s v. 8p. me. 
Tuneful, rhythmic, resonant, simple. (Ditson 1927, 15c) 

KH. MARZO: “Wuite SHEPHERDS WATCHED”, women’s 
v. 3-part. 8p. me. While not brilliant or ultra-musieal, 
the setting for women’s voices has an appropriateness and 
is quite effective. (Ditson 1927, 15c) 

P. AMBROSE: “THeEreE’s A SonG IN THE AIR”, song 
for high voice, of usual melodiousness, a good Christmas 
number, in spite of the rather monotonous rhythmie phrase 
that repeats itself far too often—a fauli, however, that 
hasn’t seemed to hurt the famous “Face tv) Face”. A 
good, bright solo. (Presser 1927, 50c) 


CANTATAS ETC. 
G. P. MAYNARD: “THe Star or Horr”, 39p. For 


choir, Sunday School, soprano solo, hymns, spoken lines, 


ete. An interesting work worth examination. (Ditson 
1927, 60c) 
G. B. NEVIN: “THE Aporation”, 32p. 4-part wo- 


men’s chorus, the congregation beginning and closing the 
work. Something quite tunetul and interesting through- 
out, with some very attractive melodies. (Ditson 1927) 

R. KE. NOLTE: “Kine Att-Gioriovus”, a simple, tune- 
ful, rhythmic cantata for volunteer chorus. (Lorenz 1927, 
75¢) 

I. B. WILSON: “Our or THE EAs?Y’, an easy cantata 
for volunteer choirs, tuneful, rhythmic, attractive for aver- 
age choirs and congregations. (Lorenz 1927, 75c) 

W. WISMAR: “Sounpine Joy” and “Guap Hosannas”, 
the first a 48p collection of hymns and carols, the second 
a 72p collection of more modern Christmas hymns; both 
in short score, with English text. (Concordia 1926) 


RICORDI 


has a stock of Christmas music, the best of which will be 
briefly mentioned. CAREY’S “A Curistmas Rose”, 6- 
part chorus moderately tuneful. DEMUTH’S “Hotty anp 
Ivy”, tenor melody against interesting 3-part accompani- 
ment, good possibilities. DONOSTIA’S “Happy Beru- 
LEHEM”, eq. 3p. e. Wants artistic work. FARMER’S 
“In THE Firip”, 10p. me. Moderately good. HOP- 
KINS’ “Arise SHINE”, 14p. e¢. e. Brilliant, rhythmic. 
HOWELLS’ “A Sportess Rose”, 8p. md. b. obligato. 
Very fine possibilities; unusual rhythmie treatment. KIT- 
SON’S “Wuence THose Sounps”, 12p. ¢. md. Fine 
effect from 4-part women’s chorus as _ interlude ete. 
ROOTHMAWM’S “Noe”, 5p. 2-part women’s chorus, very 
effective accompanimental treatment. WELTON’S 
“CHRISTMAS BELLS”, 2p. q. u. Good for quartet use. 

W. J. MARSH: “Praise And THANKSGIVING”, cantata, 
64p. ¢. me. A fine practical work for average choruses, 
rhythmic, melodious, good workmanship, plenty of tuneful 
solos; a cantata of practical qualities, above the average. 
(Schmidt 1925, 75c) 
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WEST POINT MILITARY, ACADEMY 


An airview of the entire grounds of the famous Academy at West Point, N. Y., along the Hudson. The Academy buildings 
are built somewhat en a peninsula, with the parade grounds in the rear, and the Chapel apart among the hills, marked 
by its tower in the left middle distance, Left of the Chapel, at the edge of the picture, is the residence of the official organist 
of West Point Academy, Mr. Frederick C. Mayer, whose devotion to the organ of the Academy is making of it one of 
the world’s greatest instruments—great both in size and in importance among works of tonal art. West Point’s organ, 
built by the M. P. Moller factory, was not created by a stoplist or even by a specification, but grew and is still growing 
to a maturity and perfection seldom possible under ordinary conditions. The late Dr. Audsley prophesied that this instru- 
ment would one day be the greatest church organ in the world. Mr. Mayer hopes very early to see that prophecy fulfilled. 
The N.A.O. made an excursion to West Point this October to hear the notable organ. The magnitude of the Academy build- 
ings may be judged by the row of “‘shrubs’” along the water-front in the foreground—which are unusually tall poplars, as 
will be remembered by all who have visited West Point by boat at the landing almost included in the lower left corner of 
the photo. The West Point organ is a monument to the patience and endurance of Mr. Mayer, and will perhaps go down 
in history as the first example of that coming method of the organ world wherein organs will grow and be perfected over 
a period of decades instead of being created overnight by an effort at paper specification. 
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Editorial ‘bins 


Why Not ? 


ro) RANK STEWART ADAMS, at 

rn OMe MPR a the moment I write—he will 
uN MERICAN K probably have changed by the 
geod ORGANIST Ay time you read—is disgruntled 
; over the Broadway theater situa- 
tion. He has had moments of 
doubt ever since I met him, and 
I believe for some time before. 
First he had a fine Austin buried 
behind draperies in the Rialto, 
al eo # and then he had another burial 

SLERAGMeA at the Rivoli. At the time of the 
reaurreetion he stuck it out like a good sport and, as 
I have often repeated here and elsewhere, he beat the 
cleverest trickster of the pack at his own game. 

But anybody who knows Mr. Adams knows very 
well that he by mentality and temperament would be 
more at home on the concert platform or in St. John’s 
Cathedral than on the deck of a Publix house; I hope 
he lives long enough to do ultimately the job he is so 
well fitted for. But it would take fairly big money. 

Chicago has its theater school; Mr. Van Dusen has 
been making a tumultous success of it for years. Bos- 
ton now has one. Mr. Del Castillo is ideal for the job 
and will make a success of it. New York is behind 
the times. I hardly know why. Mr. Adams is the logi- 
eal man to do it and I hope to see the day when this 
magazine’s advertising pages are carrying half-page 
information about the Adams & Cooper Theater 
School, Incorporated. 

I’ve rung in Mr. J. Van Cleft Cooper. Here are 
two men as different as you and I, yet they are a com- 
plement to each other in theater work, and the two 
of them, in a theater school in New York City, where- 
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in one of New York’s own builders should have sev- 
eral representative organs, one of them a four-man- 
ual, would ultimately be a tremendous power for 
good, and that good, I hope be steadily but gently in 
the direction of showing theater organists how to 
make theater organs interesting without knocking 
them into the sewers along with the digusting jelly 
the featured organists have trashed in on Broadway. 
As the New York World says, there is nothing more 
contemptuous than an un-American Broadway au- 
dience yowling its moron heads off to the aeccompani- 
ment of an organ in an otherwise semi-civilized cont- 
munity. There is no more reason for the Capitol or 
the Roxy orchestra’s playing Yes We Have No Ba- 
nanas instead of the 1812 Overture as their solo offer- 
ing than there is for the organist’s playing What 
Does It Matter instead of Roger’s Scherzo or Stough- 
ton’s Fairyland; nor is there any more excuse for 
these two orchestras’ refusal to play the popular bits 
as incidentals than there is for the organists’ refusal. 
Excepting in both instances, the ability of the orch- 
estras to do it entertainingly and artistically, an abil- 
ity which, with few exceptions, I am unable to con- 
eede to the organ profession—and herewith are ad- 
ded a few more enemies. 

It’s largely because the music press has been too 
cowardly to yell the truth, that conditions such as 
prevail today continue. Adjectiv es in profusion have 
been the scourge of musicians. It’s time to grow up. 

Thus do I find myself as erabbed as Mr. Frank 
Stewart Adams. When he founds the theater school 
New York needs so badly, which he is so well equip- 
ped mentally and professionally to establish, I’ll be 
an optimist again and undertake to convert Mr. 
Hansford. 

As I said at the beginning, Mr. Adams is probably 
in an entirely different frame of mind now, but that 
is not my business ; the lessons hold just as ‘good. 











Carillons, Chimes, and Change Ringing 


By ARTHUR BLAKELEY 





2 si Sr Nase We HAT blessed memories, what hal- 
ESeess Samet we) lowed associations are conjured 
x as we gaze in wonder at those 

mediaeval structures brooding 
majestically over the gabled 
roofs, narrow streets and quaint 
market places of the old lands. 
And how our thoughts are 
turned heavenward as we listen 
VS enraptured to the sweet voices 

AS TE ra4 of the bells floating down from 

Ha Ke KS lofty tower or steeple, calling us 
from - commonplaces of life to the contemplation 
of nobler things; or, marking the fleeting hours, they 
remind us of the passing of time and opportunity 
and the vanity of all earthly things. 

Poets have pictured the charm in nature of distant 
bells floating softly over the landscape: 

Carrington says, - 

They give a murmur of delight, to earth and sky 

and seas, 

That mingles with the running streams and floats 

upon the breeze. 

and Cowper, 

How soft the music of those village bells 

Falling at intervals upon the ear 

In cadence sweet. 

The use of church bells is of Christian origin. In 
old Testament times trumpets were used, and there 
is little doubt that to the use of the bells we are in- 
debted for those world famed towers soaring sky- 
ward. The bell tower of St. Rumboldt, Malines, is 
350 feet high. The bells were used not only to call 
the people to church but citizens to arms; many an 
historical event has been associated with their use. 
The big bell in the tower often belonged to the town 
and not to the Cathedral Chapter. The Curfew, 
Carolus and St. Mary’s Bell at Antwerp all belong 
to the town, for in the olden days he who command- 
ed the bell commanded the town as he could rally his 
men at a moment’s notice. A conqueror would melt 
down the bells for cannon and the cannon of the 
conquered were melted up to supply the new garri- 
son with bells. 

Some thirty or forty years ago the art of accurate 
bell tuning was re-discovered and revived interest in 
the subject, and some of the finest sets to be found 
anywhere are being installed in the United States 
and Canada. Carillons of the full compass are in 
New York and Ottawa, Canada; Chicago and Mer- 
cerburg, Pa., sets of 42; Cohasset, Mass., 43; Prince- 
ton 35; Morristown, N. J., 35; shorter compass at 
Andover, Mass., 30; Birmingham, Alabama, 25; De- 
troit 23; Plainfield, N. J., Gloucester, Mass, 31. 

With the general introduction of tubular Chimes 
into the modern organ the subject becomes of vital 
interest to us as organists. Much historical informa- 
tion, sentimental and otherwise, is available and col- 
lectors of epitaphs find much of interest: 
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Old Dunmore’s dead, that good old man 
We him no more shall see, 
He made the chimes to play themselves 
At six, nine, twelve and three. 
But little is to be learned of the music performed 
which would be of practical use to organists. 

A good bell should contain at least five notes, in 
perfect tune with each other: the SrrIKE note; the 
minor third, Trerce; the fifth, Quint; the octave, 
NoMINAL; and the Hum note, an octave below the 
Strike note. The leading foundries are at Lough- 
borough and Croydon, England. 

Church bells are used mainly in three ways: 

As clock chimes, 
For Change ringing, 
and as Carillons. 

Clock chimes are operated mechanically, the bells 
being struck on the outside rim by hammers. In the 
carillon, the bells, also in a fixed position, are tapped 
on the inside by mechanical means or played from a 
clavier with round wooden keys six inches long for 
the whites and four for the blacks. These are con- 
nected to the action in the room overhead by tracker 
action and are played with the closed fist. There is 
also a pedal keyboard of an octave and a half. The 
earilloneur as he is called, adorned in ‘‘trunks’’ ends 
his performance in a bath of perspiration so strenu- 
ous is the operation of this mechanism, likened unto 
the ancient organ and its ‘‘pulsator organorum.”’ 
A small piano keyboard is to be had with electric 
action, but is not recommended owing to lack of ex- 
pression. The objections will undoubtedly be over- 
come by our action experts on this side as publie in- 
terest grows. 

In change ringing the bells are ‘‘swung’’ in a 
circle by means of ropes, the ringers, four to twelve 
in number, standing on shallow platforms and ring- 
ing according to ssme predetermined method under 
the direction of a leader. The tenor or largest bell 
sometimes requires two or more to operate. 

The foregoing distinctions are important in the use 
of chimes in organ music. 

The use of bells for indicating time is quite an- 
cient. Before the introduction of clock dials, mechan- 
ical figures clad in suits of armor, called ‘‘Jacks’’, 
hammer in hand, struck the hour. Later the quarters 
were added. Today clock chimes, mechanically oper- 
ated have become quite elaborate and have claimed 
the interest of musicians. Wesley wrote two tunes 
for Holsworthy, Stephen Jeffries and Dr. Hayes for 
Gloucester, Helmore arranged the Canterbury chimes 
which are founded on the eighth Gregorian tone; 
Stainer, Parratt and others were interested in the 
subject. The new Bow Bells chime is the composition 
of Sir Charles Villiers Stanford. For the popular 
Westminster Chimes which are found on over sixty 
percent of modern clocks we are probably indebted 
to Dr. Crotch who is credited with having taken the 
fifth bar of ‘‘I know that my Redeemer liveth’’ and 
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adding variations. Owjng to the fact that the melo- 
die order of the quarters is different few Londoners 
seemed able to give them; I found it advisable to take 
them down at first hand. 

Where carillons are used the chimes are still more 
elaborate. The clock mechanism at Malines gives the 





CARILLON TOWER WAR MEMORIAL 


Loughborough, England, where a carillon of 47 bells, made by the 
Taylor Foundry, also of Loughborough, was dedicated July 22nd, 
1923. The largest bell weighs 4% tons. Programs are broadcast 
from the Carillon Tower over BBC. 


time eight times to the hour, sounding 48,000 notes 
every twenty-four hours. 

Change ringing as practised in England is a high- 
ly technical and difficult art. The bells, tuned to the 
diatonic scale, are swung completely round, giving 
the full tone of the bell at the moment when the 
mouth is uppermost, the tones being thrown out so 
to speak as a complete revolution is made for each 
note sounded. The effect is a brilliance and wildness 
unattainable with a fixed bell. The bells, in sets num- 
bering from four to twelve, are named Singles (4), 
Doubles (5), Minor (6), Triples (7), Major (8), Ca- 
ters (9), Royal (10), Cinques (11), and Maximus 
(12). St. Paul’s Cathedral has twelve, an octave and 
a half in B flat. Lincoln has eight in D; four new 
trebles are being added. Truro with ten bells is in D 
flat. St. Mary’s Edinboro with ten and St. Patrick’s 
in Dublin with twelve are in C. The peal of twelve 
in York Minster has just been recast and tuned in 
B flat. 


The changes in the different peals are figured out 
on paper by numerals like a problem in mathematies 
and in practise the system of hunting, dodging and 
bobbing is unusually difficult. The exercise must be 
healthy, however, as an obituary of ‘‘The Ancient 
Society of College Youths’’ of St. Paul’s gives the 


LO UBHECHOUGH WAR MEMORIAL CARILLON In FRAME 


TAYLORS, BELL reumDeRs, LOversenOuEn 





THE LOUGHBOROUGH CARILLON 


As the photo shows, each bell in the Loughborough Memorial Carillon 
bears its own individual inscription in raised letters, cast with the 
bell, not engraved upon it; the carillon thus represents specific me 
morials for each bell. 


ages as from 60 to 89, only two dying at the early 
ages of 52 and 54. In ‘‘Rounds’’ we have the fa- 
miliar descending scale, produced when ‘‘going up”’ 
as it is termed from treble to tenor, one to eight. By 
a system of changing places each bell ‘‘hunts up’’ to 
end place or ‘‘down’’ to lead, giving two blows in 
succession. In order to produce all the changes it is 
necessary to vary this. ‘‘Dodging’’ is moving a place 
backward. ‘‘Bobs’’ and ‘‘Singles’’ are terms used to 
produce certain changes by disturbing the ordinary 
system of ‘‘Hunting’’. It is all very complicated and 
one ringer making a slip brings the entire plan to 
grief as it is practically impossible to recover once a 
mistake has been made. Yet there are instances of- 
ficially recorded of peals of over nine hours duration 
without a single mistake. On Easter Monday 1909 
a peal of 18,027 Stedman Caters was rung in twelve 
hours and eighteen minutes. It is reckoned that with 
twelve bells 479,001,600 changes or variations in se- 
quence are possible but it would take thirty-seven 
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years and 355 days to ring them. One authority has 
figured out that with twenty-four bells two to the 
second, so many changes could be made that it would 
take one hundred and seventeen thousand billions of 
years to ring them all. The Grandsire method and 
Stedman devised by Fabian Stedman in 1640 are 
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CARILLON CLAVIER 
Showing a compass of two octaves for the manual keyboard and one 
for the pedal, as manufactured by Gillett & Johnston, of Croydon, 
England, where also is one of the famous aviation fields of the world. 
much esteemed. Kent’s Treble Bob, much practised 
in the North of England is probably the most musi- 
eal. With its eighty thousand change ringing bells, 
England has been called the ‘‘Ringing Isle’’ 

Incidentally the big bell or ‘‘Bourdon’’ for strik- 
ing the hours is known by some familiar title: Great 
Paul and Big Ben of London, Grandison of Exeter, 
Great Peter of York, Great John of Beverley Mins- 
ter. 

Simple clock chiming and change ringing can be 
reproduced fairly well on the organ Chimes provided 
they are sufficiently distant in effect. 

With the art of carillon playing as traditionally 
practised on the continent we are on entirely differ- 
ent ground. Here the bells are much lighter, the scale 
chromatic, from two to four octaves in compass, and 
are played in two or more parts in harmony, although 
most effective in not more than three. Rapid scale 
passages and arpeggios and a sort of tremolo are pro- 
duced with delicate crescendo and diminuendo effects 
and set pieces with cadenza-like ornamentation play- 
ed, effects practically impossible on our organ Cathe- 
dral Chimes so ealled. An approximate effect how- 
ever may be had by resorting to the Celeste Harp 





stop. The programs consist of folk songs, sonatas, 
minuets, gavottes and the like. Deyn has published 
a book of Fugues but there is little printed music, 
probably owing to the difference in compass and pitch 
of earillons, the performers usually making their own 
arrangements and transcriptions. 





23-BELL CARILLON 


Manufactured by Gillett & Jchnston at Croydon, England, for St. 
George’s Church, Guelph, Ontario. The largest bell weighs only 
1745 pounds. The direct tracker-action is plainly shown, leading 
to the console in the room beneath the tower. 


Heard in the afterglow and fading twilight of a 
summer’s evening the musical effect is charming and 
as we listen enraptured, in the mind’s eye we seem 
to catch a glimpse of the Heavenly City, its gleaming 
towers ringing forth a welcome to that sweet and 
blessed country 


Where Saints are clothed in spotless white 
And evening shadows never fall. 


It only remains to acknowledge our indebtedness 
for the kindly and generous assistance in this study 
given by Messrs. Taylor of Loughborough; Mr. Cyril 
Johnston of Gillett and Johnston, Croydon; Mr. W. 
W. Starmer of Tunbridge Wells, eminent authority 
on Campanology; M. Anton Brees of Antwerp, whose 
remarkable performances are commanding world- 
wide recognition; Mr. William Cockerell, leading 
ringer of St. Paul’ s Cathedral, London, and others 
whose suggestions and advice have proved invaluable. 
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Two-Manual Straight plus Unification 


A Willis Stoplist as the Basis of Discussion showing what 
a Little Unification will Accomplish 
By WILLIAM H. BARNES, Editor of the Department 





AVING anaylzed a scheme 
R| for a three-manual organ, 
partly unified, in the De- 
cember 1926 T.A.O., and 
having had that scheme 
roundly condemned by The 
Rotunda as a_ thoroughly 
bad one, but also having vindicated 
myself and the specification, I hope, 
in T.A.0. for August 1927, I now 
have the temerity to offer some ideas 
on a two-manual specification. 

So that the dyed in the wool 
Straight Organ enthusiast may know 
that I am at least familiar with what 
they know to be a good organ, I will 
quote the scheme of a very effective 
small two-manual by Henry Willis & 
Sons recently installed at Hertford, 
which is as advanced in its ideas as 
it would be possible to induce Henry 
Willis to build; in fact some of the 
things done do not meet his approval. 
But as the organ was really so very 
good, and gave the impression of be- 
ing much larger than it really is, it is 
worth while to quote the scheme and 
analyze it, and then tell how I think 
it might easily be improved with 
slight additional expense by judicious 
unification, ete. 

First I wish to point out its super- 
iorities and distinctions, as compared 
with an ordinary American organ of 
this size. The 16’ metal Diapason in 
the Pedal of large scale (12” at CCC) 
is much more definite in character 
than the usual wood Diapason, and is 
just as foundational. The reason for 














this is that the pipes are made of zine 
in its natural state that has not been 
annealed or baked, so that a vastly 
better quality is obtained. Copious 
winding gives their tone not the least 
suspicion of windiness or unsteadi- 
ness, so common in our 16’ Diapa- 
sons. 


ORIGINAL STOPLIST 
PEDAL: 
16 DIAPASON 32m 
Bourdon (Gt.) 
8 “Flute” (Bourdon) 
GREAT: 
16 BOURDON 61 
8 DIAPASON 61 
DULCIANA 61 
CLARABELLA 61 
4 OCTAVE 61 
FLUTE HARMONIQUE 61 
SWELL: 
8 GEIGEN PRINCIPAL 73 
SALICIONAL 73 
VOIX CELESTE 61 
ROHR FLUTE 73 
4 GEIGEN PRINCIPAL 
8 CORNOPEAN 73 (Trumpet) 


Here is an organ of thirteen sets of 
pipes with a more or less unit Bour- 
don. 

Next the only reed instead of being 
the customary Oboe or Vox Humana 
is a real chorus reed of Trumpet qual- 
ity that says something, and coupled 
at 16’, 8’, and 4’ to the Great founda- 
tion, or even alone, gives the effect of 
a fine full Swell. This is by all means 
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most outstanding and distinguished 
voice in the organ. The Rohr Flute 
has a more subtle and pleasing char- 
acter than our usual Stopped Flute 
or Gedeckt. The Strings are fine 
broad ones about mf. The Bourdon 
on the Great must of necessity be a 
compromise, as it does duty for a 
moderate Pedal and a sub for the 
manuals. It is kept quite soft down 
to 4’C, and then gradually increased 
to give some body to the Pedal. This 
is of course what our best builders 
always do to a register such as this 
used in a dual capacity. 


Now let us see how this scheme 
might be improved without greatly 
increasing the expense. The first and 
most obvious thing would be to unify 
the Rohr Flute (even if the 16’ oe- 
tave stopped at Tenor C) thereby de- 
riving the mutations. Leaving out the 
Geigen Principal 4’ and substituting 
a Celeste with the Dulciana, making 
the Duleciana a unit playable on the 
Swell and Great, would give soft 
strings and accompaniment available 
on Swell and Great as well as soft 4’ 
and 2’ string tone. If we were now 
to add two stops to the Great, French 
Horn and Clarinet, we would have 
quite a complete organ, useful for 
many purposes. Here it should be 
clearly pointed out that this Great 
would of course be inclosed in a sep- 
arate box, at least all but the princi- 
pal Diapason, and the lower two oc- 
taves of the Bourdon; the English 
scheme of course was not. 


The amended scheme with additions 
would be as below, which I commend 
to the readers of T.A.O. for their 
study. I think I have shown that it 
is a small expansion and elaboration 
of a small typical English two-man- 
ual so unmistakably that the funda- 
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mentals must be there, even if the 
trimmings (the things that the long 
suffering public want to hear in an 
organ) are there also. 


REVISED STOPLIST 
PEDAL: 


16 DIAPASON 32m 
Bourdon (Gt.) 

8 “Flute” 

GREAT: 

16 BOURDON 61 

8 DIAPASON 61 
DULCIANA 61 
UNDA MARIS 49 
CLARABELLA 61 

+ OCTAVE 61 

8 FRENCH HORN 61 
CLARINET 61 


SWELL: 


16 Bourdon (Ten. C) 
8 GEIGEN PRINCIPAL 73 

SALICIONAL 73 

VOIX CELESTE 61 

Dulciana (Gt.) 

“Rohrflote” or “Chimney 

Flute” 
4 Duleiana 

Flute 
22 Nazard 
Piccolo 
Dolee Fifteenth 
Tierce 
CORNOPEAN 73 
OBOE (or VOX HUMANA) 
61 
By comparing this augmented 

scheme with the original English 
scheme it will be evident what can be 
done by unifying two stops, substitut- 
ing two 8’s for two 4’s, and adding 
two additional stops. The organ now 
has 14 sets, and should be bought be- 
tween $1000 and $10,000, according to 
the builder. If my English friends are 
horrified at the idea of adding two 
solo reeds, such as French Horn and 
Clarinet, to a small scheme of this 
kind, when so many more important 
things, such as a second Diapason 
and upper work might be more prop- 
erly added, my answer is that this is 
done once more “to truckle to popu- 
lar taste”. But the French Horn may 
be used for ensemble purposes as & 
Second Diapason as well as a lovely 
solo reed of particularly refined and 
appealing quality. 
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Points and 
Viewpoints 


LA GRANGE STOPLIST 
CoMMENT No. 3 
By D. BatiGAN-VERNE 


MR. BARNES has a big fist and 
knows how to swing it better than I, 
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as everyone knows who has read 
through T.A.O. of August last will 
realise. But, as far as I am concerned 
he is welcome to the whole line, if 
he chooses. 

My concern is not with what Mr. 
Barnes considers fit and proper in or- 
gan design, but with what essentially 
is fit and proper in my opinion. It 
is not a case of Barnes vs. Bar- 
tigan-Verne, but Barnes vs. the com- 
monsense of civilized tradition. My 
taker-to-task speaks of being in his 
dotage and unable to think at all. 
How blissful would be his state if 
this were actually the case: For then 
there would be some chance of his 
knowing no other type of church oz- 
gan save the sensible Roosevelt. 

America of course was no stranger 
to this ideal which has filtered through 
from the middle ages and which we 
in this stagnant benighted little back- 
water still hold to as the embodiment 
of logic and rational fitness. 

I made no comment on the organ 
actually resulting from Mr. Barnes’ 
scheme. Good accoustics may help it, 
and a mere stoplist of course gives 
no indication of the sealing and wind- 
ing. Still it’s hard to believe that the 
pudding makes such good eating as 
all that. During the last ten years I 
have heard and tried a few varieties 
of organs ranging from Wurlitzers in 
profundis to Cavaille-Colls in excelsis 
with a good many intermediate brands 
by the way; and all I can say is, if 
the grandeur and completeness of the 
La Grange ensemble are more exciting 
than we ourselves can provide, Euro- 
pean organ builders must be among 
the biggest asses on earth. 

[The argument is not as here stated; 
Mr. Barnes made no such statement as 
imputed to him. His contention was 
and I presume still is that “the gran- 
deur and completeness of the La 
Grange ensemble are more exciting 
than Europe has produced for the 
money and space provided in the La 
Grange instance.” We entirely miss 
the mark when we forget a funda- 
mental condition such as here prevails. 
—TxueE Eprror] 

The responsible opinion of America 
is obviously valuable, especially when 
it coincides with our way of thinking. 
Would Mr. Lynnwood Farnam lay his 
hand on his heart and hail the La 
Grange scheme as best representing 
America’s idea of a small three-deck- 
er? Would Miss Helen Hogan? As 
for Mr. Courboin, if it is the case that 
he regards Vox Humanas, Chimes, 
French Horns, ete., as an organ’s pri- 
mary essential he must have altered 
his views a trifle since he last honored 
us with a visit, but I doubt whether 
he has fundamentally. 

By the way, I recommend to Mr. 
Barnes’ notice Miss Hogan’s article 
appearing in the September Rotunda. 
In it he may find some solid sense. 
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Organ designing is surely a small 
science, and as such must be free from 
an excess of the fearful and wonder- 


ful. But this doesn’t sound like sci- 
ence: “I will plead guilty to design- 
ing this organ to suit the people who 
were paying for it”... . (popular opin- 
ion for a verdict)... .‘‘would have ne- 
cessitated sacrificing Vox Humanas, 
Chimes, ete., ete.....built by the pub- 
lic for the public’”—such extracts from 
T.A.O. make one wish that Mr. Sin- 
clair Lewis’ hands weren’t so occupied 
in other directions, 

Mr. Barnes is not quite correct in 
stating that the English Choir Organ 
shows no effort on the organ-builder’s 
part to secure an ensemble. I quote 
two which seem to disprove his words. 


No.1: No. 2: 
16 Quintaton 16 Bourdon 
8 Violoncello 8 Diapason 
Ore. Flute Stopped Flute 
Dulciana Dulciana 
4 Harm. Flute 4 Principal 
21, Nazard Harm. Flute 
Piccolo 2 Fifteenth 
135 Tierce 8 Trumpet 
8 Cor. Bassetto 
Tuba. 


They belong to the organs of Stony- 
hurst College and Haslingdon Parish 
Church respectively. Of course I don’t 
mean that if you draw all the stops 
on each you will not get the blend of 
a properly designed Great organ—not 
at least from the No. 1 example. But 
by omitting stops which are obviously 
extrinsic, such as Tuba and Corno-di- 
Bassetto, a very decent little build-up 
can be expected from the remainder, 
the effect being somewhat “spikey” 
after the manner of old French or- 
gans. 

Mr. Barnes may himself feel satis- 
fied with a state of things where the 
Choir French Horn has to be coupled 
in 16’ pitch to the Great (minus the 
bottom octave) so that that depart- 
ment may not lack a Double; and no 
doubt the result (as far as it is a 
mere auricular sensation) might pass 
muster. In this connection it is inter- 
esting to recollect that on the Solo at 
St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, there is 
an Open Diapason of wood which 
one or two experts have declared to 
be like the true French Horn. J. I. 
Wedgewood, too, author of the well 
known work on Organ Stops used to 
say that he considered the Walker 
Wald-flote behind swell shutters to 
bear most resemblance to the orches- 
tral tone. 


But what of practical ‘issues? Are 
we to understand that Bach, Guil- 
mant, Rheinberger, Franck, Willan, 
Roger Ducasse, are better served by 
Mr. Barnes’ glowingly interesting 
than by one where the organist is not 
hampered at every turn with an or- 
gan designed on what we consider 
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AN ESTEY CONSOLE 


In the Church of the Blessed Sacrament, New York, where the Estey Organ Co. have their 
largest instrument, recently completed. Perhaps this console represents, as clearly as any- 
thing can, the difference in viewpoint and practise between British and American organ worlds. 
In England the old type of console and mechanism have been considered good enough; in 
America our builders and players have insisted that the whole realm of mechanics and science 
should contribute to the advancement of the organ just as they have to the advancement of 
everything else. The Estey Company turn to the typewriter—with its amazing speed and ac- 
curacy—and the adding machine, it would seem, and the result is this compact console that 
conforms and permits the player to conform to the utmost requirements of scientific economy 
and speed of movement when it comes to registration. Yet we in America are precisely like 
our friends in England, for we hesitate and condemn anything new. We differ from the 
stalwart British only in that we later repent and adopt what we first condemned. Whether 
this scientific bit of organ-playing efficiency is to be speedily adopted, remains for the future 





to declare. 


lopsided lines? The fact of the matter 
is that a small organ is by no mzans 
the same thing as an incomplete or- 
gan. He wants to show that the La 
Grange scheme is after all more orth- 
odox than we took it for; and at the 
same time he doesn’t want to omit 
Vox Humanas for reasons which seem 
almost mercenary. According to some 
he may have succeeded in doing the 
trick; on the other hand it is possible 
that he may be well advised in not 
doing the same again elsewhere. 
Finally, Mr. Editor, in thanking 
you for your courtesy in opening your 
columns to my apologia, may I sub- 
mit that there is unsound reasoning 
behind your caption (below the photo 
on p. 199 August issue) to the effect 
that the organ ensemble of 1800 will 
not meet the tonal requirements of 
1927. An organ ensemble must be an 
ensemble whether of 1800 or 1927, 
whether consisting of 3 stops or 300. 
What I combat strenuously is not pro- 
gress in ensemble (surely we can’t 
have too much of that) but the mod- 
ern habit of dumping a few highly 


colored stops (heavily winded) on 
three or four manuals, connecting and 
cross-connecting them with a host of 
couplers, and ealling the result ‘“ad- 
vanced” “free from the shackles of 
heritage” ete. After all a principle’s 
a principle, and in the long run a 
thing that is best respected. 

[Which is precisely the difference 
between British and American view- 
points. An organ ensemble is an or- 
gan ensemble, a dress is a dress, a 
magazine is a magazine, a boat is a 
boat, a conveyance is a conveyance. 
We have improved every one of these 
—and everything else of interest to 
humanity—excepting the organ en- 
semble. At least we in America think 
so. If a principle’s a principle and in 
the long run a thing that is best re- 
spected, why did the British people 
change the fundamental principle of 
their government in 1215 and keep on 
changing until today they have even 
a better democracy than America and 
a better royalty than ever before? 
That’s a paradox that is too much, 
even for an American.—THE Eprror. | 


Organ Stoplists 


Presented as Information or for 
Constructive Thought 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
CHURCH OF THE BLESSED SACRAMENT 
Estey OrGAN Co. 

Lists of stops by Mr. Warren J. 
Fotey and Mr. Harotp L. GopSHALK 
Seales and Pressures by Mr. Roy 

STAPLES 

Finished by Mr. Gustave GUNSINGER: 
Dedicated Fall of 1926 

Organist of church: Mr. WARREN J.. 
FOLEY 

Data supplied by Mr. Ernest EH.. 
MEMAFFEY 


CONTENT 
V. Re Se Be | 2 
Pedal: oe OR «6-20 26. Sh: 
Great: 4. 19 47. 1. Y45. 
Swell: Zi: 23> 26. 4 3642. 
Choir: 1G: I -2Oe 2 Bisa: 
Solo: 1G 10: 74 2 7 
64. 72: 10%. 35. 5287. 
PEDAL: V 3. S 29. P 180. 


1 64 Gravissima Nos. 5, 8. 

2 32 Diapason No. 5 

3 Violone No. 8 

+ Bourdon No. 11 

5 16 DIAPASON ONE 56w32’ 


6 Diapason Two No. 30-G 

a DutciaANA No. 53-S 

8 VIOLONE 56m32’ 

9 VioLA D’AMORE No. 72-C 

10 Gross GAMBA No. 89-L 

11 BOURDON ONE 68w 

£2 Bourpon Two No. 45-S 

13 8 Diapason No. 30-G 

14 Diapason No. 5 

15 Violone No. 8 

16 “VIOLONCELLO” 2r Nos. 89, 
90-L 

a Bourdon No. 11 

18 GEeDECKT No. 56-S 


19 4 Bourdon No. 11 

20 II SresquiALTeRA No. 42-G 
FourniItuRE No. 43-G 

22 32 Tuba Mirabilis No. 98-L 
23. 16 Tusa Mrrapitis No. 98-L 
24 TruMPET No. 44-G 

25 Tusa Prorunpa No. 97-L 


(We regret exceedingly our inability 
to furnish the necessary dynamic ia- 
dications for this great instrument. 
There are only three factors that can 
be known about organ tones; we are 
able to give full information on Color 
(determined by the names of the 
registers) and Pitch; lacking the 
necessary dynamic indications we can 
only guess at the relative Power of 
each stop. In the future we hope to 
be able to present specifications com- 
plete with all three factors definitely 
stated; in spite of the importance cf 
this magnificent instrument we were 
unable to hold the forms till the miss- 
ing data could be secured, and there- 
fore present such materials as are 
available.—ED. ) 
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26 ContTRA-Facorro No. 65-S 
27 § Tuna ProrunpA No. 97-L 
28 Tuba Mirabilis No. 98-L 


29 4 Tuba Profunda No. 97-L 
GREAT: Vi4. Si. P 1411 
UNENCLOSED 

30 16 DIAPASON 73m 

31 8 DIAPASON ONE 73m 


ENCLOSED 


32. 16 Doppelflote No. 37 

33 8 DIAPASON TWO 73m 
34 DIAPASON THREE 73m 
35 GAMBA 73m 

36 GROSSFLOTE 73w 

37 DOPPELFLOTE 85w16’ 
38 4 OCTAVE 73m 

39 HARMONIC FLUTE 73m 


40 224 TWELFTH 61m 

2 FIFTEENTH 61m 

42 II SESQUIALTERA 170m 
5-10 

43 V FOURNITURE 365m 
15-17-19-21-22 

44 8 TRUMPET 85r16’ 

A 8 CHIMES f 27b F-G 

B Chimes p No. A 

SWELL: V 21. S 27. P 16438. 

45 16 BOURDON 73w 


_ 
a 


46 Duleiana No. 53 
47 8 DIAPASON ONE 73m 

' 48 DIAPASON TWO 73m 
49 VIOLE D’ORCHESTRE 

73m 

50 VIOLE CELESTE 61m 
51 SALICIONAL 73m 
52 VOIX CELESTE 61m 
53 DULCIANA 109m16’ 
54 HOUHLFLOTE 73w 
55 CHIMNEY FLUTE 73w 
56 GEDECKT 73w 
57 QUINTADENA 73m 
58 4 OCTAVE 73m 
59 Duleiana No. 53 
60 FLAUTO TRAVERSO 73w 
61 2 Duleiana No. 53 
62 FLAUTINO 61m 


63 1 Duleiana No. 53 
64 IIt DOLCE CORNET 183m 
12-15-17 
65 16 CONTRA-FAGOTTO 73r 
66 8 OBOE 73r 
67 CORNOPEAN 73r 
68 VOX HUMANA 73r 
69 4 CLARION 73r 
& 16 HARP (Estey) 49b 
D 8 Harp No. C 
Tremulant 


CHOIR: V 16. S 20. P 1193. 
70 16 Viola d’Amore No. 72 
71 8 DIAPASON 73m 


72 VIOLA D’AMORE 97m16’ 
73 GEMSHORN 73m 

74 MUTED VIOL 2r 134m 
75 CONCERT FLUTE 73w 
76 GEDECKT 73w 

77 FLAUTO DOLCE 73w 

7 FLUTE CELESTE 61w 
79 4 Viola d’Amore No. 72 

80 FLAUTO D’AMORE 73w 


81 224 NAZARD 61m 
82 2 PICCOLO 61m 
134 TIERCE 61m 
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THE WORLD’S SMALLEST ORGAN? 























A perfect working-model of an organ built by the M. P. Moller factory for Messrs. Luberoff 


of their New York office. 


play a Bach Fugue on this? 


$4. 11% 
85 = 16 
86 $ 
ST 

E 16 
F § 


SOLO: 
ss 8 


SEPTIEME 61m 
CLARINET 75r 
CLARINET 73r 
PHYSHARMONICA 73r 
Harp No. B-G 
Hare No. B-G 
Tremulant 

VV 10. 8 14. P 790. 
STENTORPHONE 73m 
GROSS GAMBA 85m16’ 
GAMBA CELESTE 73m 
PHILOMELA 73w 
GROSS-GEDECKT 73w 
FLUTE OUVERTE 73m 
Tuba Profunda No. 97 
ORCHESTRAL OBOE 73r 
FRENCH HORN 73r 
TUBA PROFUNDA 97r16’ 
TUBA MIRABILIS 15” 

97732’ 


- Tuba Profunda No. 97 


Chimes f No. B-G 
Chimes p No. B-G 
Tremulant 


Two of Mr. Luberoff’s installation experts stand guard. Like to 


COUPLERS 


To 16’ 8 4’ 
Tedal: GSCL PGSCL 
Great: SCL SCL GSCL 
Swell: SL L SL 
Choir: SCL SL SCL 
Solo: Li, G L 


PISTONS: 42 Absolute 

GP 8. SP 10. CP 8. LP 6. T 10. 

4 Pedal duplicates. 
CRESCENDOS: 

gS &£ ¢ L Bae 
REVERSIBLES: 

G-P. S-P. C-P. L-P. 
ACCESSORIES: 

Crescendo Coupler 

Full Organ 

Indicators: Wind; Crescendo. 
ANALYSIS OF MANUAL RANKS 


16° 8’ 4 2 Mix. 
Diapason 2 8, Si Za. 
String Ee Sea Sa ; 
Flute Ay eS ee es 
Reed 3. 40; . 2, 










































Mr. Dunham’s Comment 





with the little handbook of 
Novello entitled The Beauti- 
ful in Music, by Ernst 
Pauer. It is an interesting 
treatise of a subject which 
~ defies analysis. There have 
been other attempts to isolate and de- 
scribe the essentials of beauty, 
notably by some of the psychologists 
who have in recent years attempted to 
treat exhaustively and profoundly al- 
most every subject under the sun. 
Those which have passed the serutiny 
of the writer have impresed him not 
at all. 

As musicians we are concerned with 
the exploitation of the beautiful in 
music. We may have considerable 
understanding of the details of musi- 
cal language but are we quite so sure 
about what is that elusive thing we 
call beauty, especially as applied to 
our own art? 

Pauer classifies beauty in three 
main divisions: formal, characteristic, 
and ideal. His treatment is logical 
and as sound as one ‘might anticipate. 
But when the primer is finished the 
reader has very little more actual 
knowledge than he had when he began. 
In reality beauty which is essential- 


@|ANY organists are familiar 
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Are Applied to the Difficult Problems of 
the Organist and Choirmaster 


ly comparative is a matter of taste. 
We say this with full knowledge of 
the risks of argumeut. The master- 
pieces of the world contain beautiful 
musie insofar as that beauty is recog- 
nised and appreciated. Contemporar- 
ies of Bach, for example, left com- 
positions very similar in effect to 
those of the master. Indeed many of 
the early Bach compositions are prob- 
ably inferior to works of the period 
by men who are entirely forgotten. 
Why do they remain in existence? 
Simply because he had the genius to 
write others that far surmount in 
beauty and worth anything else of 
the period. As we have remarked 
before in these columns, these greater 
works do not justify the exaltation 
which has surrounded many of the in- 
ferior and entirely unworthy compo- 
sitions. They still live not because of 
themselves but because of the greater 
ones. To perform them is a sign of 
a lack of discernment, a form of hero- 
worship. 

Which brings us back to the ques- 
tion of the qualities which make up 
beauty. We remarked that the final 
test was individual taste. But it is 
the tase of the initiated. To acquire 
a taste that is authoritative necessi- 
tates a thorough study of the art, 
theoretically and aesthetically. Per- 
haps we might even state that the de- 
velopment of a cultivated taste is the 


« facta non ile a 


all theoretical 
To further prove the individ- 
uality of this discernment of what we 
call beautiful we have only to call to 
mind the fleeting periods of the var- 


purpose and aim of 


study. 


ious styles of our art. What is beau- 
tiful must remain beautiful. Yet we 
see the contrapuntal style of Bach 
superceded by the homophonic style 
of Haydn. Despite this, no musician 
will deign to argue that the latter is 
more beautiful in his musical creations 
than the former. 

Organists are called upon to estab- 
lish standards in church music. One 
may find great beauty in Dudley Buck, 
a second in Philip James. Is the first 
less sincere? Not at all. He has not, 
in this second quarter of the 20th 
Century, developed a taste which al- 
lows him to find the mode of speech 
of the modern composer, but contents 
himself with what the organist of 1890 
found unsurpassed. When our pub- 
lishers complain that we do not buy 
the better works when they dare to 
publish them they are criticising the 
taste we possess. 

True Beauty is not a_ superficial 
thing. It cannot be found in its 
greatest glory in the obvious melody 
and stupid harmony of the music 
which comes from our publishers by 
the car-load. Rather it must be sought 
with an open and understanding mind 
in the oceasional gem which springs 
up once in a great while without the 
blare of trumpets. 


Calendar Suggestions 


SECOND SUNDAY IN ADVENT 
“T WAITED FOR THE LorD’—Mendel- 
ssohn." The familiar duet (sop. & 
mezzo) and chorus which bears oc- 
casional repetition. 
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“LIGHT OF THE WorLD”’—Elgar. 
Final chorus of cantata of that title. 
Not easy but splendidly choral with 
fine orchestral accompaniment. 

“Ham To THE Lorp’s ANNOINTED” 
—M. Andrews. A straightforward 
and attractive setting of an Advent 
hymn. Duet or semi-chorus in the 
middle. Easy with no high notes. 
7p. (Gray) 

“T Witt Lay ME Down In PEACE” 
--Noble. Moderately  diffieult with 
voice divisions, unaccompanied. Ex- 


cellent for evening. 4p. (Schirmer) 
Dec. 11 
“How Lovety 1s Tuy DweELLiInG 


Piace”—Brahms. One of those mas- 
terpieces that every choir should sing 
frequently. Medium difficulty and a 
good accompaniment. (New arr. for 
men’s voices by the writer, pub. by 
Gray) 

“Every ByGoNE PRrayerR”—Forsyth. 
Unusual text with a musically ade- 
quate setting for soprano solo and 
chorus, quite easy, devotional. dp. 

“THE ANNUNCIATION” — Willan. 
From the cantata, “The Mystery of 
Bethlehem,” one of the outstanding 
of modern Christmas works. An ex- 
ceptional anthem for a good choir 
which will need careful preparation 
though the chorus is not hard. 8p. 
(Gray) 

“BLESSED 1S He’”—Gounod. The pop- 
ular Benedictus which needs no com- 
ment. 


Dec. 18 
“QO comME, REDEEMER OF MANKIND”— 
West. Suggested before as a fine and 
appropriate English anthem. 8p. 

“TakE YE Hrep”—H. A. Matthews. 
From the Cantata, “The Life Ever- 
lasting”. Baritone solo and chorus 
of medium difficulty. Melodiousness 
is characteristic with some counter- 
point of the sort that is not at all 
diffieult. (Schirmer) 

“THe Kixc Suatt Come”—Webhbe. 
All of Mr. Webbe’s writing is superior 
in workmanship and choral effective- 
ness. Medium difficulty. 

“Now Sryks THE Stun”—Parker. 
A chorus of exceeding beauty which 
repays the work required. Nothing 
finer has been written by an American 
composer in its class of church music. 
8p. 

CHRISTMAS 
“TopAY THE CHRIST IS Born”— 
Webbe. A new anthem of consider- 
able difficulty which will repay at 
least examination. Soprano solo; con- 
trapuntal style. 11p. 

“Nient Divine”—Areadelt. An a 
cappella chorus of the 16th Century 
sort, simple and churehly. 4p. (Dit- 
son) 

“On Tris pay A Viretn’—Lvovsky. 
An arrangement of a _ Bulgarian 
chant for Russian liturgy, adapted 
by Norden. Soft throughout and a 
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splendid contrasting number for 
Christmas. 5p. (Fischer) 
“Ox CuristmMas Mornine”—Can- 


dlyn. This has become a great favor- 
ite in America and well deserves its 
popularity. It is a carol with the 
various verses given different treat- 
ment. Not difficult, tuneful with a 
quaint charm which is delightful. 9p. 
(Gray) 

“Tre SrorKE”’—Clokey. In an- 
tique style with verses from the 16th 
Century. Easy to sing with sufficient 
rehearsal. Alto solo and chorus, in- 
teresting counterpoint. 7p. (Fischer) 

“THE BELLS WITHIN THE STEEP- 
LES”—Praetorius. A fine carol of the 
early days of composition, easy to 
sing, two stanzas. 4p. (Ditson) 

“SLEEPING THE CHRIST CHILD LAY” 
—J. H. Hall. A modern carol with 
an opportunity to use Chimes appro- 
priately; alto solo, easy and melo- 
dious. 6p. (Gray) 


ORGAN MUSIC 


Bach—In Dulei Jubilo 
Franck—Priere 
Dickinson—Andante Serioso 
Treland—-Elegiac Romance 
Pierne—Choral 

Seifert—“Solt ich meinem Gott” 
Bach—St. Anne Fugue 
Widor—Gothie “symphony” 
Yon—-Christmas in Sicily 
Wesley—Holsworthy Church-bells 
Quef—Paraphrase 

Bach-—Come, O Creator 
Sowerby—Rejoice, Ye Pure in Heart 


MR. JOHN H. DUDDY 


“Gloria’’-——Mozart 
“Hallelujah’’—Beethoven 
“Psalm 150”-—Franck 
“Omnipotence’’—Schubert 
“Hallelujah’’—Harnel 


MR. JOSEPH H. GREENER 


Rheinberger—Sonata Op. 88 

Ward—Toccata in F 

Yon—Echo 

“Fear Not Ye”—Buck 
DR. RAY 


Wagner—King’s Prayer 
Mozart—Priests’ March 
Hastings—Nunce Dimittis 
West—Festival Prelude 
Astenius-—Sunset 
Hastings—Humoreske 
Petrali—Commemoration 
Shubert—By the Sea 
Schuman—Evensong Song 
Hastings—Love’s Greeting 

“Hear Thou Our Prayer’’—Hastings 
“Inflammatus’’—Rossini 

“My Faith’’—Schnecker 
“Sanctus’’—Gounod 

“How Sweet The Neme’’— Martin 
“Lord Shall Reign’’-—Stevenson 
“Fear Not Ye’—Lensing 


DR. FOUNTAIN P. LEIGH 


“Teach Me Thy Way’’—Spohr 

“Ten Thousand Times’’—Brackett 
“God So Loved’’—Nevin 

“Blessed is The Peon'e’—Trowbridge 
“Praise Thy God’’—Simper 

“When The Day of Toil’—Berwald 
“While the Earth’’—West 

“Lord is Mindful (St. Paul)’’—Mendelssohn 
“How Beantiful’’—Sninney 

“OQ Lord Most Holy’—Harker 
“Break Forth’’—Simner 

“Tarry With Me’—Baldwin 
“Evening and Mornine’’—Oakeley 
“Earth is The Lord’s’’—Ellis 

“Ave Verum”’—Elgar 
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Choral Presentations 

Points of Helpful Interest in the 
Preparation of Musicales 

By LE ROY V. BRANT 
SUGGEST a Christmas pro- 
gram which is out of the or- 
dinary, which is not difficult, 
and which will prove of un- 
usual interest. It will take 
some little time to work it 
up, hence this early notice. 

For many years past, Trinity 
Episcopal in San Jose, of which I 
am organist, has held what we term 
the annual community carol service. 
For that service we endeavor to gather 
together the traditional music from all 
portions of the Christian world. For 
example, one year we gave a program 
of carols from diverse quarters of the 
globe, embracing the territory from 
Norway to Hayti and from Switzer- 
land to Scotland. Last year the pro- 
gram was of old French and Breton 
carols, the entire selections being 
drawn from Christmas music folk 
lore of that section. 

We began with a Breton Procession- 
al carol “At Sotemn Mipnicut,” pub- 
lished by Ditson. This was very strik- 
ing. The processional is an excellent 
melody and could be readily used by 
choirs which are not accustomed to a 
processional, so decisive is its rythm. 
Following the processional came the 
usual hymns and Scripture lesson, and 
then the program of carols. 

The first was an ancient French 
earol, “I Know O Vircin Mary,” 
which has a very reverent atmosphere 
and an extremely beautiful melody. It 
is arranged so that it can be used with 
a short soprano solo followed by the 
chorus. After that came a brighter 
selection, a 17th Century Breton ear- 
ol, “Wuite By My Suzep.” This gives 
a rather startling echo effect, very 
simple in execution, and although 
startling it is not irreverent. An old 
French carol was next sung, “HERE 
Ix Tus Very Town”; again the ar- 
rangement gave the advantage of con- 
trast, as this is a quiet number. 

The selection of greatest interest 
was an old Breton carol for which the 
program note was as follows: “This 
Noel is the oldest of which history 
gives record and was sung decades 
before Columbus set sail for Ameri- 
ea”, The Noel is extremely beauti- 
ful. is naturally modal in character 
and one which I would recommend to 
every person interested in this type of 
music, 

A lovely thing for men’s voices was 
“TOSEPH AND THE SHEPHERD”, a 16th 
Century French carol. A baritone or 
tenor takes the solo part, which intro- 
duces a chorus of men’s voices. Fol- 
lowing the men’s chorus was a “Stum- 
BER SONG OF THE INFANT JESUS”, an 
old French carol, published by Gray. 
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This carol I have used almost every 
year tor the past six years and every 
year it is heard with increasing de- 
light. Kor delicacy of uuance, it is 
unsurpassed and is capable of an eth- 
eral interpretation which is only des- 
cribed by the word exquisite. For the 
offertory an arrangement of Adam’s 
“NOEL” was used, the arrangement be- 
ing for soprano and chorus. 

What I have said is not particul- 
arly thrilling as it appears in print, 
but in effect it is entirely in keeping 
with the spirit of the season. I trust 
the reader will not take offense at 
the suggestion that Christmas is too 
often made an excuse for a rendition 
of a miscellaneous music program of 
junk. Let us consider whether or not 
it would be well to have a central 
idea behind any program which is 
worth giving; that is to say, if we 
give a program of Christmas carols, 
might it not be well to have English 
carols for the program, or Breton 
earols, or a program of carols dating 
from early times to the present time, 
or let the carols be gathered from all 
quarters of the globe. 

The carols named are, for the most 
part, published by Ditson; any and 
all can be obtained from the publish- 
ers whose names and addresses will 
be found in the Directory in the back 
of this magazine. 


Children’s Choirs 
By MISS VOSSELLER 


~] ARTICULARLY in this day 
of loosening up of dicipline, 
of greater laxity in Sunday 
observance, the Church has 
greater need of definite train- 
ing of the young for church 
work, 

The Catholic Church flourishes ev- 
erywhere because the children are held 
strictly to their church duties, not on- 
ly for a short Sunday School session, 
like thousands of Protestant children, 
but a definite church service (the 
Mass) for every Sunday, with fre- 
quent extra services through the week. 

No Catholic child or parent will 
think of going anywhere, or doing any- 
thing on Sunday, until he has attend- 
ed Mass; while our Protestant parents 
seem to give no thought to the church, 
if they want to go somewhere—and 
what possible hope is there for a child 
developing much church loyalty under 
such conditions? 

_The Children’s Choir not only fur- 
nishes music for the service, but trains 
very definitely for church work; and 
those directors who are far-sighted 
will demand of their choristers, one 
church attendance every Sunday, whe- 
ther they are in the choir stalls or 
not. It seems to me it is only through 
a greater demand on its members, es- 

















pecially among the young, that the 
future life of the Protestant Church 
can exist. 

If your church is to grow then, if 
the pews are to be filled, see to it that 
a Children’s Choir is organized on a 
definite platform: a basis of not only 
idealism but practicality as well. 

The rehearsals must be regular, and 
definite work must be accomplished at 
every rehearsal. Definite services 
must be sung every month; definite 
programs must be put over. The re- 
cord of every child must be accurately 
kept, and a report at the end of the 
month should be in the chorister’s 
hand; while a year’s report should be 
sent to the parents. 

If the choristers are to be paid, the 
salaries need not be large, but should 
be progressive, with fines taken for 
absence, tardiness, and misbehavior. A 
good job will bring better pay than 
a poor one. The second-year choris- 
ter who has fulfilled the required du- 
ties for a year, should have a slight 
raise in salary; and this salary should 
be slightly increased each year through 
his term of membership in the Chil- 
dren’s Choir. Of course this rule ap- 
plies only to the choristers whose work 
is good. 

Prizes, too, are very stimulating; 
and we notice that even grown peo- 
ple are not averse to them! The sal- 
ary pays the choristers for service 
rendered and makes them know the 
honor in doing good work for pay. 
The prizes on the other hand are for 
glory.: They recognize faithful ser- 
vice, special attainments, and increase 
the children’s pride in good work. 
We have seen many children blossom 
under the stimulus of prizes, until 
they have developed characters that 
were fine and robust, which we doubt 
would have ever existed had it not 
been for the encouragement they de- 
rived from the prizes presented to 
them publicly year by year. 

So again, if you are interested in 
the life of the church you serve, and 
are unable to launch a Children’s 
Choir alone, take it before the con- 
gregation; call for volunteers; and 
with the help and co-operation of a 
group of interested people, launch 
this junior organization which will 
put new life into you and your music, 
and develop a sniritual and artistic 
awakening among the young. 


Boychoir Work by Analysis 
By A CHURCH MUSICIAN 


Fea JIHEREVER we find boy- 
3}\| choirs we find a smug satis- 
faction with whatever the re- 
sults. The choirmaster has 
‘| the smug satisfaction. That 
|7¥E~| is excellent, for nobody else 

——— has. Yet there is in New 
York City a boychoir whose work is 
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quite nearly the model of perfection. 
It is every man’s smug satisfaction to 
think I am describing his choir. That 
is his funeral, not mine. 

The men and boys in this choir are 
extraordinarily clean in appearance. 
The boys to a man have carefully 
combed hair, neat black shoes and 
stockings, and white linen. It is 
evident that their hands have received 
close attention. This choir proceeds 
into the church with heads up. The 
Processional sounds like a Hymn that 
is being sung by a chorus that knows 
both words and notes. 

The Choristers are well behaved. No 
whispering, no looking into the faces 
of the congregation. No smirking at 
friends. No rustling of music. The 
men and boys stand up like one per- 
son, they sit down noiselessly and, they 
sit, to a boy, backs straight, heads up, 
wide-awake, attentive throughout the 
entire service. 

The singing is a work of art. Fine 
tenors, fine basses, a light intermixture 
of smooth alto and a finely tinted 
soprano section which  enunciates 
words with precision, breathes as one 
boy, shows a complete mastery of 
nuance, spins legato like a veteran, in 
fact sings with the beauty of ex- 
perienced and highly trained singers, 
never sacrificing tonal beauty for 
noise, and yet producing double forte 
effects that are thrilling, while later 
producing a singing pianissimo that 
is like the hum of a violin string. 

The almost perfect choir I describe 
here is a fact. It is the bright relief 
in an oasis of inferior choirs. It is 
probably as fine a choir of men and 
boys as America can boast and has 
been lavishly praised by visitors who 
have heard it. The choirmaster works 
hard, he makes his choir and his organ 
his life work and the church which 
pays him gets the full benefit. He 
pays attention to the smallest errors 
his men and boys make. He is never 
too busy to correct vocal faults of 
which the average choirmaster knows 
nothing. His knowledge of vocal 
mechanics is quite extraordinary, his 
understanding of the possibilities of a 
choir is second only to his musician- 
ship in training that choir to do things 
in a thoroughly workmanlike manner. 

All of this is accomplished by effort. 
If this man’s boys produce lovely 
tones, fine enunciation, and _beauti- 
fully spun out legato as fine as a silver 
thread, it is but because he has de- 
voted hours and hours in painstaking 
effort to teach those boys just that 
perfection. 

As I have many times said, the 
whole congregation hears the anthems 
and the canticles, a very small part 
hears the organ solos. The choir is 
the thing and should be always good. 
It is inexcusable to hear a poor choir. 
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Mr. Medcalfe’s Comment 


OR SEVERAL YEARS this 





man Buhrman has __ been 
more or less vaguely sug- 


gesting that the theater or- 
ganist could have more con- 
sideration if we would come 
across with some expert 
opinions on organ playing it 
should be done, neatly typed on one 
side of the paper only. And while 
there have been many excellent con- 
tributions let’s everybody who can 
punch a Corona pound out some 
literature for the good of our pro- 
fession until he will add more pages 
to the magazine to take care of the 
theater fraternity. 

Mr. Buhrman has given us an op- 
portunity to help every organist who 
wants to be helped through an ex- 
change of ideas. Most of us who sit 
at the console seven or eight days a 
week have no opportunity to hear 
other players, but every organist can 
help and be helped through printed 
liscussions of many theories and 
practises which have given favorable 
results in our work. There are plenty 
of fellows to write of ideal specifica- 
tions and what color to paint the eon- 
sole, but we all need more working 
knowledge concerning the practical 
use of present installations. No mat- 
ter whether we have a mighty six rank 
Unit or merely a three manual 
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Under the Editorship of 


Mr. Roy L. Medcalfe 


A Department that Takes a Whack at Every- 
thing and Will Try Anything Once—Park 


adition before Entering Here 


Straight of twenty stops, let’s deal 
with the artistic business of playing 
what we have at present and let Bob 
Elliott and some of the others worry 
about the future specifications. 

There’s Henry Murtagh who could 
tell us a lot we’d like to know and if 
he will, we will return his copy of 
STRADELLA OVERTURE we have had for 
several years; and Jess Crawford’s 
copy of Just A Lirrie Love a Litre 
Kiss is somewhere in our library, 
which he may have for a short ar- 
ticle; and we have an extra copy of 
Port AND PEASANT OVERTURE which 
we offer as first prize to one of the 
following organists who will send in 
a good story: Ralph Emerson, Milton 
Charles, Oliver Wallace, Lew White, 
Price Dunlavy, and Albert Malotte. 
In ease of a tie the same reward will 
be given each contributor. ‘These 
boys could all say a lot of mean 
things about organs and organists and 
right now is the time to say them 
and perhaps get their ideas past the 
Editor’s blue pencil. The theater 
organ profession has been progress- 
ing by leaps and bounds since its in- 
ception, but let’s push a little harder 
and faster and take the other aspir- 
ants along, perhaps making their 
road a little easier. 

In California the accompaniment 
of pictures is fast becoming a job 
for the organist alone. Los Angeles 
has enough organists to supply the 
world with truck drivers, but the 
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managers are still looking for good 
picture acecompanists. With the sta- 
bilizing of the picture production, has 
come the necessity of more thought 
toward its proper presentation and 
many managers are definitely decid- 
ing that the organ (most any one) 
is the proper medium for musical in- 
terpretation. When we realize that 
the average salary paid the theater 
organist today compares favorably 
with the remuneration in other pro- 
fessions why shouldn’t we do a lot 
more study on the essential details of 
the business and help the other fellow 
with our ideas as well? Dust off the 
Remington, the line forms to the left 
don’t crowd but come on, let’s go. 


At Last 


WELL, here we are at last. <A fos- 
terfather for the Photoplay Depart- 
ment. The first man I ever met from 
the Pacifie Coast who was enough in- 
terested in the theater organist’s 
world to do something about it was 
Mr. Roy L. Medealfe. Mr. Medealfe 
is What you call a live wire. He is 
able to get things done. Perhaps 
largely because he is willing to dig 
in and do them himself when others 
are too “busy”’—meaning, as every 
last one of us knows, too lazy. Mr. 
Medealfe is not lazy, I know that. 

I know two men in New York, one 
in Boston, and one in Los Angeles, 
any of whom would be competent to 
head this Department. Our general 
Editorial viewpoint comes from New 
York; our Organ Department is head- 
ed by Chicago; our Church Depart- 
ment emanates from the University of 
Colorado; and Los Angeles completes 
the cireuit by taking the Department 
it is eminently capable of editing— 
and equally obligated by fitness to 
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This doesn’t mean that I personal- 
ly or any of my offtcial associates 
consider the Los Angeles style the one 
and only for photoplayers. But it 
must mean something to all of us 
able to free ourselves from the dom- 
inance of tradition, to realize that in 
New York photoplaying has suffered 
and is suffering a severe jolt, with the 
world’s most stupendous theater organ 
equipment at the moment—I wit- 
nessed it again only this week—rele- 
gated to as subservient a position as 
ever it had in any theater, and that, 
let us remember, after thousands of 
dollars were invested in real organ 
and months of solo opportunity were 
given to the profession in an effort to 
see if the organ could not, in New 
York City, be played in a way to win 
popular appeal on the same basis as 
the orchestra. 

Furthermore, whether we Eastern- 
ers like it or not, we must swallow 
the bitter pill of seeing the only suc- 
cessful long-run solo  organists 


dragged in on us from the Pacific 
Coast. Art for art’s sake is non- 
sense for theater organists. This De- 
partment demands more practical 
honesty. The fact remains that Los 
Angeles organists are getting more 
money than any others, as a general 
class. There must be something be- 
hind it, for theater organists. 

Mr. Medealfe is not selfish. He 
is going to try to tell the rest of the 
world what is back of Los Angeles, 
and in the meantime he will be tell- 
ing Los Angeles itself where to get 
off. What we need to do is to jabber 
less and talk shop more. 

I take particular delight in an- 
rouncing Mr. Roy L. Medealfe as 
the Editor of our Photoplay Depart- 
ment. Mr. Medealfe will talk shop. 
He will talk it straight. He is no 
bluffer; he will neither kid us nor 
try to kid himself. Furthermore he 
will make some of the other Los An- 
geles highlights to talk shop too. 

—T. Scorr BuHRMAN 


Not For Beginners 


The Pacific Coast Throws Out the Church Organist and Sits on Him 
and Then It Takes a Bump at all the Rest of Us 
and Sad but True It May Be Right 


By EDWARD CARORET HOPKINS 


URING a college course we 
created a mild local sensa- 
tion some seasons ago by 
making the statement, doc- 
trinally, be it understood, 
that the theater had ever 
‘been the advertising ground 
for the real and constructive compos- 
er. That all the logic and academic 
rules—the Laws of Music, heavenly 
maid—had been deduced from the suc- 
cessful experiments of the public ex- 
emplars of the art; that opera in par- 
ticular had made music the universal 
language we affectionately christen it, 
and that the serious and churchly in 
music is only the popular art of the 
previous epochal summation finally 
accepted. This was many ages ago! 
Today I am convinced that my doc- 
trine was sound, though radical. Since 
the blatant broadcasting of my pri- 
vate views of that day, the entire con- 
stellation of the photoplaying artists 
has arisen. 

This new art includes: a new liter- 
ary inspiration, that of the film it- 
self; the development and exploitation 
of the new organ for the picture-pal- 
ace (not yet perfected we hope); the 
appearance of the performer who can 
interpret the film with a fine submerg- 
ance of his own personality for an 
hour and a quarter, or more, and who 
then, being given eight minutes in each 
show, ean arouse the audience te 
thunders of applause with his snot- 
light solo on the Mighty Hystericon! 








Some awful things do we hear in a 
great percentage of our theaters, but 
it must be admitted that theater organ 
playing is a unique field from which we 
may even now obtain hints of a revo- 
lution to come in pedantic prouounce- 
ments. Ideals are being relegated to 
the dust-bin by the flaming youths of 


-photoplaying and realistic ‘effects’ are 


taking their place; this has been go- 
ing on for nearly fifteen years, al- 
though nationally we are just waking 
up. Ever since 1911, when Woodley, 
Tally, and later Clune, saw the possi- 
bilities of the organ in Los Angeles 
picture houses, it has been an essential 
part of the equipment and the theater 
itself has become the arena for a new 
music war. 

No Puccini-Gluck riots have been 
seen in the houses themselves. The 
present day is not one in which vege- 
tables and cat-calls are the accepted 
weapons of warfare; but stern dis- 
approval of the vulgarities of one and 
a ribald disregard of the prescribed 
conventions of the other party, have 
held their ranks arrayed against one 
another even to the present moment. 

Let us analyze the problem and try 
to reconcile the conflict in some logical 
way. 

The orchestra and its literature 
have held the palm in theater service 
ever since the first opera house was 
established in the 1600’s. Naturally, 
when the organ was transplanted into 
the theater it found this literature 
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awaiting it. The instrument was soon 
transformed into the raucous imita- 
tion of the orchestra we now know, 
and the performers were bidden tc 
SUBSTITUTE as the orchestra during olf 
hours, or as an alternative during the 
quieter and more intimate portions of 
the photopiay. Large symphonic bo- 
dies were, and still are, considered the 
ideal accompaniment for the films, but 
apart from their already enormous re- 
sources in the way of tone-color and 
literature the only admirable factor in 
their structure is their impersonal mu- 
sical character. When a leader in the 
daikened theater overplays the film 
the effect is very poor; his personal- 
ity has become too evident. So the 
small orchestra is gradually supplant- 
ing the huge aggregation, and the 
public seems not to notice the loss 
after a short time. 

So it has been with the organ in 
some measure. We saw large “or- 
gans” placed in theaters. Brilliant le- 
gitimate organists were engaged to 
perform upon them, and perform they 
did! Our ears were battered to pieces 
with the thunders of an occasional Bach 
Toccata or something to display the 
magnificent pedal technic of the artist. 
Not being nurtured in an atmosphere 
of academic tradition, the manager of 
the photoplay theater after a time be- 
came wary of the so-called Church 
organist, and it was nobody’s fault 
but his own. The Mignon GaAvorrE 
was the limit of his condescension to 
popularity; even now we cannot get 
away from the transcriptions of 
standard orchestral literature as the 
really fine thing in theater organ 
music. 

Just here the piano-trained per- 
former came into his own. Commercial 
interests, finding that a more theatri- 
eal organ was wanted and the legiti- 
mate players were antagonistic, set 
about training their own artists. There 
are few enough of these yet, but they 
are doing meritorious work in blazing 
the trail toward the future art of ac- 
companying the photoplay. Only 
those whose real musical merit was 
evident from the first have survived 
in our first-class houses. Occasionally 
a new recruit is discovered by an en- 
terprising manager and given a start 
toward film-fame and highly advertis- 
ed fortune; but merit, and ability te 
blaze the new trail through the jun- 
gle of conflicting opinions are the 
sine qua non in the picture house. 

Merit means artistry and appropri- 
ateness in proper proportions. Mere 
virtuosity dazzles but does not con- 
vince. The public in the theater wish- 
es to be convinced of the reality of 
their fairy-land while within its por- 
tals; thev will not accept the word 
of the printed program that so-and-so 
is the World’s Greatest unless he de- 
livers the goods, but if he does de- 
liver, the art-world must look out for 
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its little recipes for smug self-con- 
scious manufacture of music idioms 
that may be accepted by the ethically 
minded. We saw Wagner in our 
childhood, and more recently Debussy. 
who caused a grand scramble in the 
ranks of the theorists to be first to 
explain him “legitimately”; but the 
public had placed the seal of approv- 


al upon these works before the at- 
tempt was deemed necessary. Today 
there is a genius of the first water 
somewhere in the photoplaying field— 
probably on the Pacifie Slope—who 
will be given a perfected theater or- 
gan, and will show us what it all 
means. Thus may the Los Angeles 
Style be vindicated! 


Del Castillo Theater School 


A Boston Organist Burns a Few Bridges of His Own and Then 
Launches a School for Theater Organists 





EARS AGO a school for the- 
~} ater organists would have 
been a wild dream. Times 
have changed. Those in the 
as¢s- | business of training theater 
2S! organists repeat that the de- 
mand for these ladies and 
gentlemen exceeds the supply; those 
in the business of playing in theaters 
say there are about enough players 
for all requirements; those still starv- 
ing in the church realm hope there is 
a big demand. Now what is a maga- 
zine going to say if it wants to tell 
the truth? We only know that when 
theaters want organists they want 
them right away and do not wait 
twelve hours for them; we know that 
good men or wellknown men, it mat- 
ters not which they be, can usually 
find another job within two or three 
weeks if they give up their old one; 
we know that our Registration Bur- 
eau in its decade has supplied several 
dozen of church organists and not 
more than two theater men at the very 
most. 

So there you are. But we also know 
that it is folly for a church organist 
to think of going into theater work in 
these advanced days without serious 
preparation such as can only be given 
by such a school as we are now dis- 
cussing. In the old days men went 
into theater work with no prepara- 
tion at all, and they worked up to 
suecess. We know one who worked 
nine years and gave our reviewers 
nothing but agony, but that in the 
tenth year he “got a new organ and 
became a truly fine artist over night. 
We know another who bungled along 
for only three years and then became 
a fine artist. We know another who 
worked himself into the right moods 
within but six months and after that 
had only to eliminate his tendency to 
prolonged forte or mezzoforte before 
he became a great artist. 

In the old days nobody knew whe- 
ther a film were being played artis- 
tically or atrocicusly. As time goes on 
the public in ever increasing majori- 
ties will be able to spot an inadequate 
or inartistie organist as certainly as 
they now spot an uninteresting vaude- 
ville act. True, that is not much of a 
warning; yet it is a big warning for 
those of us who like to do good work 














for the sake of that work itself or for 
our own sake. 

The Del Castillo Theater School, 
with studios at 209 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Boston, Mass., in Loew’s 
State Theater Building, was founded 
by Mr. Lloyd G. del Castillo and 
opened in a formal reception April 
17th, 1927. Mr. del Castillo is an ex- 
perienced theater organist, a thorough 
musician, a fine organist, and a fine 
artist in theater work. He is com- 
pletely equipped by experience to or- 
ganize and manage such a school; by 
temperament and character he is ideal- 
ly fitted for his school work. 

The equipment includes two Estey 
Organs, projection ‘machine, stereop- 
tican, film library, slide library, sten- 
cilling machine, music library, Vic- 
trola, record library, ete. We do not 
give the reasons for some of these bits 
of equipment, as they are a part of 
the unique and thorough scheme of 
things as Mr. del Castillo has organ- 
ized them—and we do not want to di- 
vulge true trade secrets. We will sav 
that we thoroughly approve of every 
item in the equipment. 

Courses are arranged in five-week 
periods with recommendations for 
nothing less than a twenty-week term, 
during which the plans call for a fair- 
ly thorough rehearsal of routine for 
experienced players. 

The organ represents the most ex- 
pensive item in the School’s equip- 
ment; there is also to be a similar but 
smaller instrument in a special prac- 
tise room for the students. We quote 
Mr. Del Castillo’s lamentation or 
whatever the reader may choose to 
eall it—probably depending upon 
whether or not he is a church or thea- 
ter organist: 

“All this is simply a dream come 
true. I went last week to the first sym- 
phony concert in four years. The best 
I’ve been able to do heretofore has 
been to sit through a matinee with my 
eye on my watch so I could duck out 
in the midst of the second act and run 
over to the theater to play my solo. 

“T’ve never been bored with my 
work but I long for freedom from the 
constraint of working seven after- 
noons and evenings a week. Now it 
looks 2s though I shall have the lei- 
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sure to enjoy my evenings as I choose. 
But that is not so sure as I hoped it 
would be: I opened at the wrong 
time in the year but with a 75% ca- 
pacity enrollment—and I may yet 
continue the slavery of former years.” 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Det Castitto THEATER SCHOOL 
Estey OrGcan Co. 
Stoplist by Mr. L. G. Det CastiLio 
V 7%. £7. 8 38.. B29. P S23: 
PEDAL: 
1 16 Drarason No. 9-S 


2 Fiute No. 12-8 

3 3 Diapason No, 9-S 
+ GAMBA No. 10-S 
5 Flute No. 12-8 

6 4 Diapason No. 9-S 
1 3 CorNnopPEAN No. 20-8 
a Tympani 

b Bass Drum 

¢e Cymbal 

d Crash Cymbal 
SOLO: 


8 16 Gamba No. 10 te 
5 8 DIAPASON mf 85-16’ 


10 VIOLA DA GAMBA mf 73 

aa TIBIA CLAUSA mf 73 

12 CONCERT FLUTE mp 
97-16’ 

13 4 Diapason No. 9 

14 Gamba No. 10 

15 Tibia No. 11 

16 Flute No. 12 


17 224 Flute No. 12 
18 2 Flute No. 12 
19 134 Flute No. 12 
20 8  CORNOPEAN f 61 


24 | VOX HUMANA p 73 
ae KINURA mp 61 

23 4 Vox Humana No. 21 

A Xylophone 37 

B Bells 37 

ACCOMP.: 

24 8 Diapason No. 9-S 

25 Viota DA GAMBA No. 10-S 
26 Trista: Cuausa No. 11-S 
27 Concert Fiute No. 12-S 
23 A: Tibia No. 11-S 

29 Flute No. 12-S 


30 224 Flute No. 12-8 
31 8 CorNnoPEAN No. 20-S 


32 Vox Humana No. 21-S 
33. 4 Vox Humana No. 21-S 
C Glockenspiel 

e Snare Drum 

f Tambourine 

e Castanets 

h Tom Tom 

1 Wood Block 


Sreconp TovucH: 
34 8 Diapason No. 9-S 


35 Cornopean No. 20-S 
D Glockenspiel 
ACCESSORIES: 


Pistons: P 2. S 4. A 3. Caneel. 
CrESCENDOES: Solo. Register. 
TnprcaTors: Reg. Cres. Full. Wind. 
Grand Crash, two touches, 

TRAPS by pedal studs: Siren, Fire 
Gong, Boat Whistle, Bird Whistle, 
Triangle, Crash Cymbal. 
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Canadian College of Organists 


Condensed Convention Record 
By HERBERT SANDERS 


=JOT SO MUCH for any pos- 
| sible news value but rather 
to record in a fitting man- 
ner the achievements of the 
Canadian College of Or- 
ganists as represented by 
their programs, recitals, and 
lectures in the recent meetings at the 
annual Convention, we go back to 
the past summer and deal with events 
of Aug. 29th, 30th, and 31st. The 
outline was: 

Monday: Registration and Council 
meeting. 

Tuesday: Council meeting, general 
meeting, and Debate: Resolved that 
the Use of the Organ has been a Help 
to the Musical Service of the Church, 
Dr. Herbert Sanders taking the affirm- 
ative and Dr. Healey Willan the neg- 
ative. Then a drive around Toronto, 
and an organ concert played by Dr. 
Sanders, Dr. H. A. Fricker, and Miss 





Lillian Carpenter representing the 
N.A.O. 
Wednesday: Lecture recital on 


Louis Vierne, by Mr. H. Matthias 
Turton. Concert by Dr. Healey 
Willan and the boychoir of St. 
Peter’s Church directed by Mr. W. 
Dalton Baker. Annual Dinner. 

The Convention was a particularly 
happy affair. To many of us the re- 
cital by Dr. Healey Willan will 
linger in our memories as unalloyed 
pleasure. Dr. Willan’s playing is al- 
ways marked by the subtle qualities 
of high musicianship; he produces in 
his responsive hearers an elevation of 
soul that stamps him as a truly great 
artist. 

Mr. Turton’s Iceture-recital was an 


interesting event, too. Mr. Turton, 
a pupil of Vierne, is able to speak 
with some authority on the character- 
istics and intrinsic qualities of Vierne’s 
organ works. Mr. Turton is a fine 
player and a ready talker and con- 
vinced us that not to play Vierne was 
to miss something superlative. I must 
confess to finding much of Vierne 
affected and incoherent but after 
hearing the lecture I decided to have 
another search for his veins of gold. 

There were two American visitors: 
Miss Lillian Carpenter and Mr. Reg- 
inald MeAll. The former played at 
the evening recital on the Tuesday. 
She is a fine organist, plays with a 
splendid technic and sense of effect 
and was a worthy representative of a 
great institution. The other distin- 
guished visitor, Mr. McAll, won all 
our hearts by his gentlemanly bear- 
ing; his winning charm of manner, 
and his contagious love of all that 
applies to the organ. American or- 
ganists are always welcomed at the 
Canadian Convention and, speaking 
for myself, as soon as I can raise the 
wind I intend to visit one of the 
American conventions. 

The Tuesday recital was opened by 
Dr. Fricker, conductor of the famous 
Mendelssohn Choir, playing his own 
Concert Overture. Before coming 
to Canada Dr. Fricker was the or- 
ganist of the Leeds Town Hall, which 
renders comment on his playing quite 
unnecessary. I have already referred 
to the splendid playing of Miss Car- 
penter and as I myself happened to 
be the guest performer of the occasion 
perhaps the best way will be to quote 





from the Toronto Star, written by 
the well-known litterateur, and music- 


critic, Mr. August Bridle: “Dr. 
Sanders is evidently a classic tech- 
nician with a large repertory and a 
fondness for double organ, anti- 
phonal and robusto effects with just 
enough French glamor io catch a 
crowd now and then without losing 
the connoisseurs.” 

At the general meeting Dr. Ernest 
Macmillan, of Toronto, was ap- 
pointed president. The appointment 
is an eminently fitting one for Dr. 
Maemillan is a Canadian by birth. 
But birth is no qualification for a po- 
sition of artistic responsibility and 
Dr. Maemillan is not a musician of 
promise so much as he is a musician of 
achievement. He is an organist of 
the front rank, described by Mr. 
Fink as “the Dupre of our northern 
neighbour.” His exclusive gifts as an 
organist were manifest at an early 
age in consequence of which he was 
sent to Scotland to study with Dr. 
Alfred Hollins. His education, mu- 
sical and academic, was conducted in 
England; and when he returned to 
his homeland he was a young man of 
wide culture; phenomenal music mem- 
ory, 2 sound musician; B.A. and 
Mus. Doe. of Oxford, and F.R.C.O. 
For his superior degree he wrote a 
cantata “ENGLAND”, given by the 
Mendelssohn Choir of Toronto as well 
as by several English choral societies. 
Its mastery of vocal technic, its many 
moments of great beauty and the 
effectiveness of the orchestral scoring 
testify to the composer’s profound 
musicianship and to the virility of his 
creative gifts. Even comparable to 
his gifts as a musician are his person- 
al gifts — his likableness, his keen 
sense of humor; his cementing diplo- 
macy and his unassumed modesty. 
A. friend of mine tells me he met Dr. 
Maemillan on the street just after he 
had been made a Doctor in Music. 
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CHIMES, CHANGE RINGING, AND CARILLONS 


Mr. Arthur Blakeley shows some of the possibilities of Bells and Carillons, gives the West- 
minster Clock Chimes for all quarters, and adds a measure of “Sweet AND Low” to show 
the possibilities of the Carillon. In New York with its tall buildings and crowded streets 
the Carillon of the Rockefeller Church—the largest Carillon in the world—proved a fail- 
ure, but in the open spaces such as prevail at the new Chapel of Mercersburg Academy 
the effect of the Carillon, when heard from a distance, is charming, almost in direct pro- 
portion to the distance. In America today there is a small fortune being invested in Car- 
illons almost every month. How much of this is being diverted from organs? And will 
the Carillon damage or assist the world of the organ? It is worth thinking about. 
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THE THREE D’S WHO ARE ROYALLY CONGRATULATED 
BY THEIR FELLOW ORGANISTS 








MR. ARNOLD DANN 





MR. ERNEST DOUGLAS DR. ROLAND DIGGLE 
“who wrote a CONCERT OVERTURE for the 
Convention, which was received with much 


approbation, and who did executive work of 
; 


for winning the $500 Kilgen prize with his 
organ composition ; 


“who created a fine impression by his ar- 
tistic rendering of a masterly program;” 





a highly constructive nature.’ 


Thus does the Southern California Guild pass Resolutions in honor of three of their members who participated in the 


recent Guild Convention in St. Louis. 


When the new graduate was asked 
what he was going to do next he re- 
plied: “I’m going to learn something 
more about music.” Dr. Macmillan 
will make a worthy successor to the 
Iste Dr. Vogt as director of the 
Toronto Conservatory, the largest 
school in the British Empire and one 
of the largest in the world. 

The Convention next year will be 
in Ottawa. The Canadian capital is 
well worth seeing; the roads from the 
U.S.A. are good and I take the liberty 
of suggesting a visit there to our good 
friends in the South who have motor 
ears. Not many in the North can 
afford one. 


Builders’ Brevities 


Short Paragraphs Giving an Idea of 
Things of Interest to the 
Organ World 


AEOLIAN 

adds Mr. Henry Vincent Willis, 
grandson of Father Willis, to its 
church and concert department 
where the Aeolian-Votey organs are 
built; Mr. Willis voiced the first 
double-languid Diapason in America, 
the one for the enlarged six-manual 
Wanamaker Philadelphia organ. This 
Diapason in test against 11 Diapasons 
balanced them all, with full rich tone. 

Mr. Harry Stoehr, formerly with 
Aeolian and later with Welte, has 
joined the Aeolian-Votey staff, as has 


also Mr. Clarence A. Woodruff as 
sales and engineering consultant. 

Curtiss Institute, Philadelphia, is 
installing a 2m and a 4m Aeolian, 
and the 4m Aeolian in Vassar College 
will be used for the first time this 
month. 


HILLGREEN-LANE 


dedicated an instrument in S&t. 
Matthew’s Lutheran, White Plains, 
N. Y., in recital by Mr. Henry F. 
Seibert Sept. 12th; Mr. Gustav F. 
Dohring represented the Company and 
issued complimentary invitations to 
the profession to hear the recital. 

Mr. Will A. Watkins, the Com- 
pany’s Texas representative, has been 
organist of the First Baptists, Dallas, 
for 37 years. The Dallas Morning 
News in a Sunday edition gave a full 
page to Mr. Watkin and his views on 
“the old songs.” 


MARR & COLTON 


have installed a 3m in Temple Beth- 
El, Buffalo, N. Y. 


M. P. MOLLER 


dedicated a 4-44-2012 instrument in 
Epworth Methodist, Worcester, Mass., 
Sept. 18th. Mr. Walter Ojerholm is 
the organist, Mr. A. Hoost erected the 
instrument, and Mr. Martin Eisel reg- 
ulated and tuned it. (And it’s about 
time these very important erectors and 
finishers are being mentioned on our 





programs where our own names are 
quite always found in elegant type. 
We owe it in this case to Mr. Ojer- 
holm, we suppose.) Mr. Frederic W. 
Bailey assisted in the dedicatory and 
was consulted in the stoplist. 


WELTE 


is building a 3m for Oak Lane Presby- 
terian, Philadelphia, with a separate 
2m console in the Sunday School room 
operating parts of the main organ 
and controlling separate shutters be- 
tween the organ and the School room. 
Mr. W. Craig Schwartz is organist. 


WELTE BROADCASTING 


SoME OF THE TECHNICAL Pornts 
OF ORGAN BROADCASTING 
AMONG other innovations in the 
scheme of things for the ancient and 
honorable house of Welte, when its 
organ activities were given special im- 
petus during the past year or two, 
was a program of broadcasting over 
WEAF on Sundays and Wednesdays 
from the Studio of the new Welte 
Building on Fifth Avenue, New York, 
in which most of the available organ- 
ists of prominence were used in re- 
citals. A photo of the console ap- 
peared in the Welte advertising page 

in our September issue. 

The organ is a three-manual with 
Second Touch on the Choir, and a 
separate 2m Echo Organ with Echo 
Pedal. The Studio, on the street level, 
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is about 100’ x 25’, with a 20’ ceiling. 
There are 10 full-organ pistons, and 
7 double-touch pistons for each man- 
ual, with 5 for ‘the Echo. 

A microphone is placed about 25’ 
in front of the organ, picks up the 
tone and carries it by wire to a con- 
trol room on the second floor where 
an operator hears only the radio re- 
sults from the organ and amplifies 
or diminishes the tone as may be ne- 
cessary, sending it by wire to the 
WEAF general control room, where 
another operator further checks up in 
turn transmitting the tone by wire 
to the radio sending station where it 
goes on the air. 

Thus the tone goes by wire to the 
second floor, thence by wire to the 
down-town station, thence by wire to 
the main sending station, thence by 
air back to the ear-phones and loud- 
speaker in the control room of the 
Welte Building, and the operator thus 
hears it and keeps guard over it in 
the usual way. Chiefly the control 
is necessary because of sudden chan- 
ges from ff to pp, as the microphone 
eannot adjust itself to the sudden 
change from an organ’s fortissimo te 
its pianissimo. The organist is noi 
enclosed in a sound-proof cage nor 
does he wear ear-phones; he plays 
under normal conditions and his suc- 
cess, judged from the radio viewpoint, 
depends entirely upon his ability to 
avoid the ordinary jumbled registra- 
tion. An audience in church or thea- 
ter is accustomed to hearing all sorts 
of registers mixed up constantly in 
organ playing and is not consciously 
bothered by this persistent harsh 
treatment, but when a radio player 
follows the usual method he crowds 
the microphone with indefinite tone 
colors of the Bourdon or Diapason 
variety, which in turn so overload the 
microphone that no definite color of 
any kind is discernible. 

Thus it was that Mr. E. A. Hovdes- 
ven in his Welte broadcast recital took 
special care and avoided the jumble, 
using instead clear and clean-cut reg- 
istrational effects unaccompanied by 
the usual mixture of anything and ev- 
erything, with the result that his hear- 
ers perceived definite and individual 
colors—Oboes, Vox Humanas, Strings, 
Flutes, ete. ete., as individual color- 
ings just as we hear them in the or- 
ehestra. It, in reality, is the method 
Mr. Lynnwood Farnam introduced in 
the recital field with such astounding 
success, and he has had few if any 
successful imitators—it takes too 
much extra work. The only difference 
in radio work is that the plaver then 
must be more emphatic, more bold, 
perhaps even more crude, in the de- 
liberateness and contrasts of his col- 


ors. 

Suppose we take a fairly reliable 
verdict as to whether or not the organ 
recital is a suecess over the radio? 
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We can do it by answering, each for 
himself, how often we tune in and 
stay tuned in an organ program. 
Neither the organ program nor the 
organ style, as they ordinarily ex- 
ise are fit for radio use. When we 
admit our failure and begin to search 
honestly for a remedy, we'll find it 
just as certainly as Mr. Farnam found 
what he went after. 


BENNETT ORGAN CO. 
REORGANIZATION AND NEw Factory 
PLANS ANNOUNCED IN DETAIL 
THE TIMES are indeed surprisingly 
vigorous and healthy. Competition 
is destined to become keener; old 
firms are reviving and adopting 
modern business methods; firms that 
were once content to stay in the back- 
ground are pushing to the front— 
purely on the merit of their own ac- 
complishments. The Bennett Organ 
Co. has already announced its new 
outlook, and enlarged equipment. 
Another announcement in the current 
issue shows a notable list of financiers 
and successful business men back of 
the new life of the Company, repre- 
senting the achievements of such men’ 
as those who built and marketed the 
Sundstrand Adding Machine. The 
text of the current advertising an- 
nouncement is itself an indication of 
the new day that is dawning; it is 
worth reading—and thinking about. 
We quote from the Company’s state- 

ment: 

“Robert J. Bennett, known for over 
a third of a century as a most pains- 
taking, conscientious organ builder, 
is in charge of designing and director 
of manufacturing. Mr. Bennett is 
recognized as one of the finest voicers 
in this country. His early knowledge 
was received in the factory of Hook 
& Hastings, where he finished his 
mechanical training. His next step 
was with Hutchings, where he ac- 
quired his basic knowledge of the art 
of voicing, and also formed a life- 
long friend in Ernest M. Skinner, 
who was then also receiving his early 
training. 

“The Bennett System of construc- 
tion, invented and developed by Mr. 
Bennett, will be used. On a recent 
visit to this country one of the most 
prominent organ builders in England 
was asked, ‘Of all the organs you 
lave heard in America, which one in 
your opinion posseses the best tonal 
qualities?" He immediately replied 
he considered the organ in Our Lady 
of Sorrows Chureh, Chicago, as 
possessing the best tone. This organ 
was one of Mr. Robert J. Bennett’s 
masterpieces. 

“The Research and Experimental 
Department, in which every change. is 
to be tried before it is adopted, will 
be under his supervision. A _ large 
number of his patents have been is- 
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sued and others are pending. 

“Four acres of ground have been 
purchased in the midst of the manu- 
facturing district of Rockford, IIL, 
for the site of one of the most modern 
organ factories in the world. Reere- 
ation rooms and restaurant for the 
comfort of the employees will be fea- 
tures of this model plant, making 
work not a task but a pleasure. The 
exterior of the factory will be en- 
tirely surrounded by shade trees, 
shubbery, and lawn.” 

Mr. George J. Bohen, who sold his 
first organ a quarter of a century 
ago, is director of sales. He makes 
& specialty of accousties and difficult 
installations, successfully placing or- 
gans im almost impossible chambers. 
One of his first moves for the new 
Company was the establishment of a 
service of expert advice and informa- 
tion for architects and all who would 
plan for organs. Mr. Bohen is one 
ot the Company’s chief assets by 
reason of his experience and his po- 
sition in the organ-building world. 

The new factory has the great ad- 
vantage of all that has been tried 
and either proved or found wanting 
by other factories and other builders; 
it will be of saw-tooth construction 
for perfect lighting and ventilation; 
mereury Day-Light lamps will fur- 
nish what the sun fails to. 

Factory equipment, and men, im- 
portant as they are in every venture, 
are not all. It is the approach, the 
attitude that usually counts as much 
2s men and machines. Read the Com- 
pany’s own message, as they pay to 
bring it to your attention; there we 
have an attitude that will, unless the 
world turns the other way about, bring 
a degree of cooperation to the organ- 
playing fraternity that will give us 
all a better chance to please the world 
with instruments that will do just 
what we want them to do. It is an 
incication of the new age of organ 
building, an age of the maximum of 
cooperation—in which we hope the 
players will not lack their share. 

MR. FIRMIN SWINNEN 
has returned from a summer in Bel- 
gium and resumed his concert work 
with a recital in New Castle, Pa., Oct. 
4, opening a new organ, with such 
demand for tickets that the plans were 
immediately changed to include two 
more recitals on the afternoon and 
evening of the 5th. His Wheeling, 
W. Va., and Columbus, Ohio, recitals 
brought immediate reengagements. 

DR. EDMUND HORACE 

FELLOWES 

EnauisH MapricaAL Expert VISITS 

AMERICA FOR LECTURES 
THE GUILD gave an honorary din- 
ner to Dr. Fellowes whose work in 
collecting, editing, and publishing the 
old English madrigals has brought 
forth a monumental work in 36 vo!- 























A Prophet Is Not Without Honor 


Save in His Own Country and in 


His Own House (Matthew 13th, Verse 57) 


U T — located in three cities, Rock Island, Moline and Davenport, all 
within a radius of five miles of our factory, which has bzen in Rock Island 
for over sixty-five years, there are in all fifty-three pipe organs in churches, 

theatres and mansions. We are proud to state that forty-eight of these were 
built in our plant. 


It seems the custom for organ builders to refer the prospective purchaser, or 
committee, to contracts they have “just received” and their “most recent” in- 
stallations. We also will do this but in addition will send you a list of organs 
built in our factory that have been in constant service for over forty years — 
and still are giving perfect satisfaction. 


What is the verdict? You are the judge. 
Printers Ink never has made a high grade article. 


The new Bennett Organ Company, with sixty-five years of experience, and with 
unlimited capital, is ready to prove its ability to build fine pipe organs — not for 
the least money — not for the most money — B U T the most organ for your 
money. 


Men Who Are Financially Interested in the Bennett Organ Co. 


W. A. BROLIN iI. L. OLSON B. A. WILSON 
President Rockford Furniture Co. 
President National Mirror Works 
0. J. SUNDSTRAND ied 
Designer Sundstrand Corporation FRANK J. JOHNSON Secretary & Treasurer Rockford 
G. D. SUNDSTRAND Furniture Designer Furniture Co 
President Sunstrand Engineering Co. T. E. SWORDS 5. R&R ANDERSON 
C. A. SUNDSTRAND , President & Treasurer Swords Bros. Se Wane many Yr 
Formerly with — Machine & Swords Bros. Electric Co. Seeretery & Trecsurer Natione] 
Tool Co. : Hatin: NAV ceed 
siiane. wea D. R. PETERSON Mirror Works 
President Wester Drug Co. President Rockford Superior J. H. KJELLSTROM 
Vice President: Solem Machine Co. Furniture Co. ; 
Secretary-Treasurer Rockford Peer- Secretary & Treasurer Royal Mantel Superintendent of Clark Manufac- 
less Furniture Co. Furniture Co. turing Co. 


Tie raid | > wry . vs e ° 
Vice President Sundstrend President Winnebago Manufacturing 
Corporation Co. 


Revisions in Territory Arrangements are Being Considered at the Present Time 
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umes. He is director of music of St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor Castle, and 
an authority on old English music. 


During the evening Dr. Fellowes 
described his 20-year researches and 
in response to questions gave further 
elaborations of the details of his 
work. He visits America for the pur- 
pose of acquainting us with the mu- 
sie of old England and has prepared 
three lectures, illustrated by lute and 
piano selections and by phonograph 
records made by the English Singers. 
A tour of Canada has been already 
booked for next spring, when Dr. Fel- 
lowes will bring his St. George’s Cha- 
pel Choir with him. 


THE SAN DIEGO GUILD opened its 
season Oct. 4 with a dinner at the Dolly 
Madison Tea Room, Mrs. Katherine Nolan 
Andrews, the new dean, presiding. Several 
visiting organists availed themselves of the 
Chapter’s invitation and attended. Mr. Royal 
A. Brown, F.A.G.0., of St. Joseph’s, gave a 
resume of the Albert Riemenschneider group 
of American students under Marcel Dupre 
in Paris last summer. Organ construction 
and installation will be the topic for the No- 
vember meeting. 

WESTERN N. Y. GUILD has reelected its 
officers for another year: Dr. George Henry 
Day, dean; Miss Alice Wysard, subdean; 
Mrs. Wallace I. Miller, sec’y; Miss Gertrude 
M. Miller, treas.; George S. Babcock, reg. 
The Chapter gave a service Oct. 20 in Christ 
Church, Rochester, when Dr. Day’s cantata 
“Dies Irae’ was sung by a choir of 50, 
with organ work by Harold Gleason and Mr. 
Babcock, under the Composer’s baton. 


MR. ALEXANDER STEWART, First 
Baptist, Los Angeles, has inaugurated an 
8-choir event for November in which eight 
local choirs give one concert each. Mr. Wm. 
Ripley Dorr and his Wilshire Presbyterian 
choir opened the series Oct. 18. The Even- 
ing Express says, and we quote, in honor 
of a man who has achieved unusual success 
in church music: “It is not often that six, 
seven, and eight-part choruses, some a4 
capella, are to be heard with such care for 
Ree 6 & wee Mr. Dorr must wield an 
uncanny influence to make boys perform 
musie of such difficulty with due spirit and 
plastic tonal architecture.” 


Statement of the ownership, management, 
circulation, etc., required by the Act of Con- 
gress of August 24, 1912, of The American 
Organist published monthly at Highland, N. 
Y. for April 1927. 

State of New York ss 
County of New York 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared T. S. Buhrman, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
he is the Editor of The American Organist 
and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, 
the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publi- 
cation for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, em- 
bodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regu- 
lations, printed on the reverse side of this 
form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 

publisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
ness managers are: Publisher Organ Interests 
Inc., New York, N. Y.; Editor T. S. Buhrman, 
Managing Editor none, Business Managers 
none. 
2. That the owners are: (Give names and 
addresses of individual owners, or, if a cor- 
poration, give its name and the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of the total amount of 
stock.) Organ Interests Inc., F. B. Buhrman, 
Richmond, N. Y., and T. S. Buhrman, Rich- 
mond, N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders, owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
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mortgages, or other securities are: (If there 
are none, so state.) none. 
T. S. Buhrman, Editor 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th 
day of April 1927. 
[seal] G. H. Raymond 
commission expires March 30, 1928.) 


, 


(My 


Lester W. 
GrRooM 
Official 

Representative 


IN RESPONSE to numerous 
Apollo Club is preparing the first program 
for organ and piano accompaniment instead 
of orchestra; “every lover of choral singing 
will find in it something to satisfy his every 
wish”. Mr. Robert Birch is the organist 
and your correspondent is the pianist. At 
their third program of the season they will 
again present the Bach ‘“B-MINOR MAss’”. 
When first planned, a number of years ago, 
their director, Mr. Harrison Wild was told 
by everyone that this work was an _ impos- 
sibility. But “it couldn’t be done, so he 
did it’, and they have been presenting it 
year after year with but few exceptions. 
This year’s will be the ninth performance. 

The season opened for the Illinois Guild 
with a service at the New First Congrega- 
tional where the dean, Mr. William Lester, 
is organist. A new 4-121 Kimball was dedi- 
a@ated during this week. The soloists at the 
Guild service were Mr. Allen Bogen, Mr. 
Edwin Stanley Seder, and Mr. Lester Groom. 

The Executive Committee of the Chapter 
circulated questionnaires among its members, 
on which, beside name, address, telephone 
number, organ position and short descrip- 
tion of the organ, appeared the questions, 
“Do you wish to have a Guild service at your 
church this season?’’, “Do you wish applica- 
tion blanks?”, “Are you going to take exam- 
inations next Spring?’’ and ‘“‘Have you any 
original compositions for a manuscript pro- 
gram?” 

Fifty-one of 160 questionnaires 
turned, filled out. This idea of a yearly 
Questionnaire is recommended to _ other 
Chapters as a means of awakening interest 
and obtaining cooperation in matters of ser- 
vices, examinations, etc. 

A visit to the Carillon Tower of St. 
Chrysostem’s opens the eyes and the ears to 
an unusual music instrument, the tone and 
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were re- 
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There are several openings on 
our sales forees for thoroughly 
successful competent pipe organ 
salesmen. They must be capable 
of intelligently cooperating 
with prospective purchasers and 
putting our proposition, which 
is unquestionably the best of- 
fered in the trade today, before 
the Organ Committee or buyer. 
The position will be satisfactor- 
ily remunerative to the sales- 
man who can produce. Full 
particulars requested in first 
communication as to age, exper- 
ience and qualifications. Al! 
letters of application treated 
in strictest confidence. Ad- 
dress— 

THE BENNETT ORGAN COMPANY 
George J. Bohen, General Sales 
Manager 
Rock Isianp, ILLINOIS 
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the manner of producing it, and the artistic 
setting. The Carillon, given by R. T. Crane 
in memory of his father and mother, is com- 
posed of forty-three bells made by Gillett & 
Jchnston of England, and installed in the 
St. Chrysostom’s Tower made especially for 
it. It is played by means of a carillon con- 
sole or an auxiliary manual at the organ. 
The former is direct action, by which shades 
of expression can be produced, and the latter 
an electric action. 

The instrument was dedicated during a 
recital-service by Anton Brees, Belgian car- 
illonneur. His work is being carried on at 
St. Chrysostom’s by the organist, Mr. Harold 
B. Simonds, whose energetic devotion to the 
carillon results in great success. Mr. 
Simonds gives recitals on the bells every 
Sunday. 

All music for the carillon must be re 
written especially for it. Few chords are 
played with more than three voices, not only 
because of the awkwardness of playing, but 
because of the clashing of overtones which 
makes intricate counterpoint impossible. 
Broken chord accompaniments generally pre 
vail. But strange as it may seem, many of 
the overtones clashing add to the beauty of 
the sound, and never seem to be discordant. 
The keys, which are like so many handles 
exter.cing horizontally toward the player, are 
most often played by the half-opened fist, 
generally one at a time, although two can 
be played if close enough. A tremulant effect 
is also obtainable. The carilloneur must be 
able to play what he feels and not what he 
hears, since often the deep tones of the low 
bells completely eclipse the melody at the con- 
sole, although it can be heard very distinctly 
outside of the building. The weight of the 
different keys varies slightly, although springs 
and counterweights are used to even it through- 
out the compass of heavy and light bells. One 
of the most startling statistics recorded is the 
weight of the bells. The smallest is 9 pounds 
and the largest is 5600 pounds. The total 
weight of the carillon is 40,009 pounds. 


Detroit 


Representative 


“ORGANS to right of them, Organs to left, 
into the midst of them rode the bold critic’, 
to paraphrase. Detroit will be as famous for 
organs as for its autos, if this pace keeps up. 
In October we are to have the dedication of 
new major Skinners, Cassavants, and Austins, 
besides many minor jobs and the lot of the 
critic is hard. 

One of September’s memorable events was 
the recital by Dr. Alle D. Zuidema on the 
“Russel Memorial Chimes’ in the tower of the 
new Jefferson Ave. Presbyterian. Dr. Zuide- 
ma, who has joined the staff of the Detroit 
Institute of Musical Art and has long been 
orgenist of the church, has spent this sum- 
mer in Europe studying organ and the tech- 
nic of the Carillon and played, with marvel- 
lous technic and real interpretation a long 
program covering such a wide range of sub- 
ject matter that though not a lover of ‘sweet 
bells out of tune” one could but give him 
crelit for an achievement. Melodies, double 
notes, and even chords were produced with 
favility and taste. The SCHERZO by Denyn 
was a real stunt. The folk songs “DRINK TO 
ME ONLY WITH THINE EYES” and “ALL 
THRO’ THE NIGHT” (queer choices for a 
church program, to me) and the Dvorak 
LARGO, were among the high lights. It was a 
curious experience and interesting. 

The Bohemians are under way again. Their 
September program was a gem. Cameroun Me- 
Lean gave a talk on “What is a Good Song”, 
illustrated by examples ranging from the 
“CARO MIO BEN” to Tchaikowsky’s “FLEA” 
(which he made inimitable in English). He 
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Pietro Yon 


WORLD FAMOUS 
ORGANIST AND COMPOSER 


will resume teaching 
at his New York Studios 


on October 3rd 


A limited number of Recitals 


will be accepted during the season 


1927-1928 


Yon Master of 
Interpretation 





Noted Organist Draws Large 
Crowd to Auditorium 
Recital. 


By WILLARD M. CLARK, 

An audience estimated at more than 
2000 filled the Auditorium yesterday 
afternoon to hear Pietro Yon, the 
guest organist at the ninth: municipal 
organ concert. It was a concert 
which, in many respects, was the 
finest given here for many seasons. 


Mr. Yon stands as one of the great 
virtuosi of the organ and bis pro- 
gram was well planned to show his 
‘excellent qualities. 

That he is a master of interpreta- 
tion wus manifested in his scholarly 
reading -of the Bach “Toccata and 
Fugue in C Major,” the high light of 
the program. His pedal technique 
was dazzling in the Toccata, The 
ciarity of his playing is one of its 
omtstanding features, the brilliange of 
his runs, many played at almost un- 
Delievable speed, fairly taking one’s 
breath away. His mastery of tone 
coloring is rémarkuble. although -there 
were moments yesterday afternvon 
when the tones were so softened as 
to be ulmost inaudible. 

Yon is yegarded as one of the 
greatest composers for’ the organ and 
he proved his right to this standing 
by playing his own sonata Romantica, 
It is a brilliant work abounding in 
difficulties with a rarely Jovyely adagio 
movement in which the Italian love 
for melody comes - uppermost. The 
case and fluency with which he 
played it gave little indication of ‘its 
tremendous technical difficulties. 
There is a refreshing simplicity to 
Yon’s playing no matter how difficult 
a work may be : 
—SPRINGFIELD UNION, Springfield, Mass. 
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For all information address 





E. Hayner, I.C.V., 853 CARNEGIE HALL 


New York City 
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ORGAN ARCHITECT 


Wm. H. Barnes 


Consultations - Specifications - Superintendence 
Examinations - Solutions - Conferences 


The organs in twenty five churches 
throughout the country were built 
or are being built from specifications 
either prepared by Mr. Barnes or 
inspected and adapted by him to 
suit the building, the acoustics, or 
the purpose most in mind. Money 
saved beforehand is better than ad- 
ditional cost for remedies. 


Inquiries invited—Address: 


WILLIAM H. BARNES 
1104S. WaBasH AveE., CHICAGO 
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Art of Photoplaying 


By May MESKIMEN MILLs 


paper-cover $12.00 net prepaid 


SUBJECTS SUBJECTS 


Abyssinia Baby Cry 
Achula Brass Band 
Actors and Actresses Bumps and Falls 
Accessory Stops Burlesque 
Accordion Calisthenics 
Acoustic Cannon Shots 
Acuta Cat Meow 
Adagio Clock Strike 
Adieus Coquetry 
Aeoline Court Scenes 
Aeroplane Cuckoo 
Aesthetic Dancing Dog Bark 
Aesop’s Fables Embarrassment 
Africa or Cannibal Fade-Outs 
Aftermath Flash-Backs 
Agitation Flirting 
Agitatos Frogs 
Agony Ghosts 

etc. ete. 


The first column gives a reproduction of the actual index; 
the second gives subjects picked at random from two pages of 
the index: tcgether they show the marvelous wealth of 
material in the book. We unhesitatingly recommend it to 
all beginners in theater work, to all who contemplate theater 
work, to all who would more intelligently enjoy the theater, 
and to all theater organists who feel the desire to keep them- 
selves ever young, ever interested in their delightful art. Not 
an unusually large book, not unusually well printed; but worth 
five times its price. 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 
467 City Hall Station | New York, N. Y. 
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also proved himself a philosopher and, above 
all, a real musician at heart. No wonder he 
is a loved member. 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch is back at work with his 
men, and promises an even better year 


merry 
than usual. A surprise is his course of lec- 
tures on the Symphony, to be given Saturday 


with the illustrations by the or- 
chestra, at a most reasonable fee. There is 
no excuse for students of music to remain 
ignorant of this most comprehensive of cul- 
tural media, and Mr. Gabrilowitsch will add 
another to the links of the chain that binds 
Detroit to his baton. 

Francis York, the present Dean of Detroit 
Musicians (as of the A.G.O. for this year) 
has, we are informed, been made Director 
of the Recitals to be given bi-weekly on the 
new 4-70 Skinner in the new Art Museum, 
dedicated early in October. 

So keep your eyes, O brothers of Stop and 
it bids fair to deserve the 


afternoons 


Pedal, on Detroit; 
name of Mecca if the present pace be con- 
tinued. 





Harrisburg 


by 
WiuraM EF. 
BRETZ 
Official 
Representative 





recital on the 2m Wurlitzer 


THE OPENING 
Enola, was played by the 


in Zion Lutheran, 
writer Sept. 29th. 

The first meeting of the season of the Har- 
risburg N.A.O. was held in Pine St. Presby- 
terian Oct. 3rd. Mr. William R. Stonesifer, 


informing talk on the orchestra and its rela- 
tion to the crgan. Mr. Stonesifer illustrated 
his lecture with several instruments which he 
compared with organ stops of the same name. 
Mr. Stonesifer is also director of music in the 
Steelton public schools. 

The writer has resigned his duties as in- 
structor of organ at Irving College, Mechanics- 
burg, and has begun his work at the State 
Teachers College of West Chester, where he 
has a 3m Skinner for teaching and recital 
werk. 

Mr. Clarence E. Heckler of Christ Lutheran 
was chosen to fill the vacancy at Irving and 
was heard in the faculty recital Sept. 27th. 
Mr. Heckler reports a large class with much 
promising material. 

Miss Violette Cassel of Camp Curtin M. E. 
presented a monthly musical service Oct. 
2nd, preceding the same with an organ recital. 


Los Angeles 


THIS DEPARTMENT congratulates the Thea- 
ter Organists Club of the Bay Cities on the 
event of their first anniversary banquet and 
dance at the St. Francis hotel, San Francisco, 
Sept. 12. A special dance orchestra was en- 
gaged in:addition to the orchestra accompany- 
ing the banquet, served as only the St. Fran- 
cis can. The San Francisco Club has a large 
membership and an especially splendid bunch 
of live organists in the official chairs. Ed. S. 
Moore is president; Ruth Sears, vicepresident ; 
Glenn Goff, recording secretary (he has our 
sympathy); Phil Schinhan, financial secre- 
tary; and Bob Spencer, business representa- 
tive. An elaborate program was printed of 
the affair from which a neat sum was doubt- 
less realized. 

Barney Barnard of Seattle writes that the 
theater organists of his town have about per- 
fected their organization and are giving their 
second party at the Embassy Theater. 

The Robert Morton Co. has establshed a 
school in San Francisco. Ralph B. Banderob 
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has been selected to supervise the activities. 


Fer the following notes we are indebted 
to Edw. C. Hopkins: 


The L.A.T.O.C. has been granted the privilege 
of editing an Organists’ Page in The Over- 
ture, the organ of the Los Angeles Union, 
Local 47 A.F.M. It is expected that the in- 
fluence of the Club will thus be extended to 
assist the entire body of registered organists 
toward improved cenditions in their daily 
work. The Club aims are well known to be 
Better Music, Better Organs, Better Cooper- 
ation with managers, Better Fellowship, and 
Better organ-maintenance. If the Union mem- 
bers ever read their own paper this should 
be a move in the right direction. The Editor- 
ship changes monthly, different club-members 
assuming the responsibility for each issue. 
The future possibilities of this plan are most 
intriquing to the imagination. We may even 
discover a Iiuneker or Henderson among our 
critics eventually; who knows? 


Williams is now with the Skin- 
nev Organ Co. and congratulations are in 
order. His record in Los Angeles is envi- 
able as the champion of the finest and best 
in progressive organ building for nearly 
twenty years past. His address before the 
Los Angeles Theater Organists’ Club last May 
was much appreciated by the “bunch” and 
many points were brought out that will tend 
toward the installation of better organs in our 
theaters. 


Stanley W. 


The Guild opened the winter season in 
high feather. The St. Louis Convention had 
signally honored three of their members: 
Ernest Douglas winning the $500 for the 
best composition submitted; Arnold Dann play- 
ing a most distinctive program; and Roland 
Diggle having a prominent place on the pro- 
gram through the performance of his Con- 
CERT OVERTURE which was enthusiastically 
received. After their opening dinner Oct. 3rd 
at the new First Baptist, Los Angeles, Mr. 
Dann again played his Convention program for 
the pleasure of his confreres and their friends. 








of St. John’s Lutheran, Steelton, gave a very 
2, 
& ° 
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A Collection Most Appreciated When in Use on the Organ Desk 
Commended in the highest terms by famous organists including T. Tertius Noble, Maurice Garabrant, 
_——— John Hammond, Percy Starnes, and scores of other prominent artists. Contains 114 classic, 
nae “id % modern, operatic, sacred, march and characteristic pieces arranged for pipe organ including many numbers 
Organ ew never before arranged for organ. Cid, Le siaeieiiiaty 
i This is the Complete List of Contents Coq d’Or, Le .Hymn to the Sun 
Antiza’s Dance ..02<0005 Grieg Sheherazade (Excerpts) Gioconda, La 
ee ere Iljinsky R. Korsakow Dance of the Hours 
ee ee eee Schytte Scotch Poem ...... MacDowell Hansel and Gretel ..... Prayer 
COPMIRR cccccccscsccess Raff POS so avnucwss aaa Drigo ae Berceuse 
Chant Sans Paroles Borenadm ......6<0% Gounod Lohengrin . Prelude Act III 
a ee ee ee Widor Lucia di Lammermoor .Seatette 
Chante Busses ......s0.> Serenata, Op. 15, No. 1 Mastersingers, The .Prize Song 
La Cinquantaine .Gabriel- ilarie Moskowski Rigoletto ............. Quartet 
Consolation No. 5 ....... Liszt Simple Aveu ...... --.-Thome LC Ser Song of India 
Cradle Song .....eee . .-Hauser MEY scdKbedesenceu Drdla Samson and Delilah .My Heart 
Le Cygne (The Swan) Volga Boatmen Song Tales of Hoffman ...Barcarolle 
Saint-Saens Russian Air Tannhauser ..... Evening Star 
Erotik, Op. 43, No. 5 -Grieg Waltz in A, Op. 39 ...Brahms  Tannhauser ....Pilgrim Chorus 
CLASSIC COMPOSITIONS Humoreske, Op. 101, No. 7 SACRED COMPOSITIONS Trovaterd, 71 .oas020 Miserere 
Adagio (Moonlight) .Beethoven Dvorak Andante  Religioso . Thome CHARACTERISTICS 
ee eee Bach Hungarian Dance No. 5 Brahms Andantino ........... Franck AND MARCHES 
Air (Cara Mio Ben) .Giordani Largo ........e++ee0: Dvorak Andantino ......... Lemare Grand March (Aida) . Verdi 
Air (Rinaldo) ........ andel Larme, Une (A Tear) Angel’s Serenade ....... Braga ee ee Grieg 
Air (Pur Dicesti) ...... Lotti Moussorgsky errr Massenet Bridal Chorus .....0. Wagner 
Andante (Orfeo) ....... Gluck OEE CECE. Simonetti Ave Maria (Meditation) Gounod Coronation March ..Meyerbeer 
Andante (Concerto) Mendelssohn Melodie, Op. 10 ..... Massenet Ave Maria ......... Schubert Dead March (Saul) ...Handel 
Consolation ...... Mendelssohn Melody in F ...... Rubinstein Cantilene Nuptiale ..... Dubois Dervish Chorus ........ Sebek 
een 2h 2 okewccs ow Gossec Norwegian Dance ......@rieg Evening Prayer ..... Reinecke Fanfare, Op. 40 ..s0%< Ascher 
Military Polonaise ..... Chopin CS Seer ee er yy T Cui Hallelujah Chorus ..... Handel March (Tannhauser) Wagner 
i eee Peethoven Playera, Op. 5 ...%. Granados Idyl (Evening Rest) Merkel Festival March ....... ounod 
| ee Mozart OO ere es: Fibich 6 Ct Hebrew Funeral March ....... Chopin 
Moment Musical ..... Schubert Prelude in C sharp Minor Largo (Xerxes) ....... Handel Marche Celebre ...... Lachner 
Nocturne, Op. 9, No. 2 .Chopin Rachmaninof a ee Sullivan Marche Militaire . Schubert 
DED. csi ne ncew ow Handel Pres de la Mer, Op. 52 Arensky Prayer ......... Humperdinck Marche Nuptiale ....... Ganne 
Serenade (Standchen) Schubert Reverie, Op. 9 ......-. Strauss Preghiera (Octett) ...Schubert Russian Patrol . Rubinstein 
Spring Song ..... Mendelssohn Romanze, Op. 44, No. 1 Teameank, Tes 2.065000 Faure ‘Torchlight March ....... Clark 
i er Schumann Rubinstein Vision ...... . Rheinberger Triumphal Entry ...Halvorsen 
Unfinished Symphony . Schubert Romance, Op. 26 .. Svendsen Voix Celeste .......... Batiste War March (Athalie) 
MODERN COMPOSITIONS Romance Sans Paroles ..Faure OPERA SELECTIONS Mendelssohn 
Andante Cantabile Tschaikowsky Salut d’Amovr .Elgar Cavalleria Rusticana Intermezzo Wedding March ..Mendelssohn 
“Standard Organ Pieces” is sold at all music stores at $3.00 in paper and $5.00 in cloth. 
Send for free illustrated 56-page Catalogue of the “Whole World” Music Series 
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Austin Organs 


Seven of the best known and most musical- 
ly famous churches of the east have just 
completed, or are having built Austin 
Organs of large capacity. Two of these 
replace with Austins other instruments in 
use only about ten years. The contracts 
are for St. George’s, Transfiguration, St. 
James, and St. Nicholas, New York; St. 
Stephen’s and St. Luke and Epiphany, 
Philadelphia. It is a notable and most 
significant list. This page of organ history 
marks an era in accomplishment of this 
firm, a page as glowing with meaning as 
any that has been written in organ achieve- 
ment. All these churches are famous for 
their music and concerned in all its details. 


AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 


175 Woodland Street - Hartford, Conn. 


Oldest American Firm of Pipe Organ Builders 
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Announce the completion of 


One Hundred Years 


of uninterrupted Organ building in America. 
Founded by Elias and George G. Hook 
in 1827. Thirty years later Francis H. 
Hastings joined the firm, retaining his in- 
terest until his death in 1916. Some years 
prior to this date Mr. Hastings turned over 
the active management to his associates, the 
present owners. 


Main Office and Works: 
KENDAL GREEN . . MASSACHUSETTS 


Branches: BosToN, NEw YorRK, PHILADELPHIA, ASHEVILLE 
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THE REUTER 


The Reuter Pipe Organ 
is an organ of distinctive 
merit; one that is built 
strictly upon a basis of 
quality. 


THE REUTER ORGAN CO. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 








Buhl Organ Co., Inc. 


successors to 


Buhl and Blashfteld Organ Co. 


Utica, N. Y. 


Since 1905 Builders of 


High Grade Organs 





Bring your organ problems to us 
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tion has been published by a St. Louis firm, collectors troubleth not. 
the Sattinger Music Co Innumeratle personal items, 










































of recitals. Unfortunately the California 


nancial loss, and some day their efforts will the world’s absolute 
bear fruit in the form of gate-receipts to the 6 to 7 p.m. 


New York Chicago. 


writing, that the organistic season again days 


trip up the Hudson to West Point on Oct. body Conservatory, Baltimore. 
Mr. Frederick C. Mayer in a special recitel on ‘ 
the Moller organ in Cadet Chapel. Mr. Mayer KPO from 
has acquired 1300 more pipes for this great 
instrument, as will be described in other 
columns of this or a later issue. 

The People’s Chorus, conducted by L. Cami- 


at 10:30 


ganized in 1916 and represents a most r poe 
worthy objective. Sight-reading is dealt with By N. WELLS 


distributed to aid the members. ; 
Columbia University announces its courses 


for the season in advertising; special classes 
are devoted to Principles, Psychology, Copy, 


any rate it shows the necessity for a thorough 


on the part of the successful business man of 





Pay-as-you-enter Organ Recital in Los RAYMOND TURNER broadcasts Monday, 

Angeles. Tuesday, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday at open Nov. 17. 
11:30 over WEBH from McVickers Theater, Jchn’s Methodist 

complete the program for the year. 

110 ladies on the active membership list. Mr. 

is the conductor. 

Church dedicated 


ARSENE SEIGEL broadcasts over WEBH 
sia tabs ee at 2:15 from the Uptown Theater, Chicago, Charles Galloway 
NEW YORK isn’t fully aware, at the present 4), Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fri- Sept. 25 Zion Lutheran 
its 3m Kilgen. Prof. Karl Haase, 
Concordia Teachers’ 
from Pea- ist. Zion Senior Vested Choir assisted. 
r se ages ; The Missouri A. G. 
12th when the N.A.O. officially went to hear WILLIAM H. HANCOCK broadcasts over ner Sept. 26. Dr. 
Hale Brothers store, 
cisco, usually at 4 p.m. daily, 
recitals frequently at 7:30 and occasionally on the convention 

; ington. Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kilgen supple- 
mented the Dean’s remarks, 
lieri, is holding weekly meetings on Mondays, . deal that was interesting as well as humorous. 
Tuesdays, and Thursday evening; it was or- St. Louis News Summary Mrs. Frank Jewett, a 

~~ ; gram committee, outlined the plans and pro- 
Mr. Ernest R. Kroeger 
made fine and appropriate remarks of cheer 
and encouragement i 
LAST SPRING the future of the orchestra came. Among the new 
seemed very uncertain. Luckily St. Louis has 
solved its problem, the Symphony 
is again on a sound financial footing and it 


threatens. One of the most charming opening FREDERICK D WEAVER broadcasts 
everts of the season was the motor or boat Wednesdays at 7:30 over WHAT, ; 


vigorously and mimeographed bulletins are Official Representative 


derstanding of the subiect of Advertising, be presented: Emil Oberhoffer, whose genius 
ae aaa on developed the Minneapolis Symphony Orches- 


tra; Carl Schuricht of Wiesbaden, who is one 


the future. r 
No doubt the most vital music event of the of the outstanding conductors in Germany; 
season in the Metropolis is the fact that T.A. Bernardino Neolinari of Rome, 


THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 






Douglas’ SUITE, the prize composi- offices into ts own quarters where the rent symphonic music; 


of Holland, now 


; 1 chatter, and ay Orchestra; 
Arrangements are being completed to bring gossip prevail as ever, but more 
Palmer Christian to the Coast for a series matters press for space and attention. conduct the Rochester a 
; : i RADIO connected with the Eastman 

laws do not permit the sale of tickets to con- FREDERICK ©. FERINGER, Seattle Rep ick Fischer, for many 
certs in churches, and the rental of our two resentative of T.A.0., has been 
large auditoriums is prohibitive, considering director of KFOA, Seattle, and 
the status of the organ recital in the mind of an effort to give Northwestern air something certs each. In addition 


appointed ductor of the orchestra, 
is making dent concerts, divided into series of five con- 


grams for the year. 


Orchestra Terhune. Both are 
Lindenwood College. 


from ular Sunday concerts, 
certs, and 5 publie school concerts. 
The season of the Morning Choral Club will 


William Van Hoogstraten 
conductor of the Portland 
Eugene Goossens, 
important England, who was brought to this country to 


the Public at large; nevertheless there is a unusually substantial in music. usual Pop concerts on 
devoted and hardworking circle of fans ready ROLLO MAITLAND is playing over WOO There will be 16 afternoon 
to guarantee the traveling artists against fi- from the Wanamaker Organ, Philadelphia— certs, 16 evening symphony concerts, 16 pop- 


10 young people’s con- 


Christmas 
and 


College, 


Percy 

San Fran- about the convention of the N. 

with other city in August. Dean Wismar read his report 
of the A. G. 


as chairman 


when 


Work, Layouts, Direct Mail, Research, : “ : 4 a 
ee “Media ‘Typography. But they forgot Seems the coming one will be the most. bril- Mr. Daniel R. Phillips, 
one: Getting ‘your Copy There on Time. At liant season of its forty-seven years of ser- Christ Church Cathedrel, 


vice to the city. Five guest conductors will town church. He gave the first of a series 
of free organ recitals Oct. 
Skinner installed last fall. 

The choirs of St. 
ward to the concert. of the Westminster Choir 
who has a Nov. 4, under the direction of Mr. John Fin- 


re) “has moved its editorial and subscription good reputation in Italy as a conductor of ley Williamscr. 


Louis are 
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ET your satisfaction be 
omplete. Specify Deagan 
percussionsin the Organ you 
purchase or when adding percus- 
sion stops. There is no successful 
substitute. They are used by prac- 
tically every Organ ‘reel 
in North America a 
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Established 1880 
Deagan Building, 4217 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, U.S. A. 


BE SATISFIED 


RY RY a) 
GENOINE DEAGAN 
PERCOSSIONS 


DEAGAN Cathedral Chimes, 
Harp Celestes, Carillon 
Harps, Marimba-Harps, 
Xylophones, Orchestral Bells, etc., 
are produced by skilled craftsmen, 
trained through years of service 
under the direction of the greatest 

living authority on 


well as bya aaaier a C. Deagan Inc. —-. Sone bo 
ning, a 


DEAGAN MASTER TUNERS ARE IN DAILY USE 
= IN THE BUREAU OF STANDARDS AT WASHINGTON 
f ~ : AS WELL AS IN THE DEAGAN FACTORY 


years assistant con- 
will conduct the stu- 


two Odeon 


O. opened with a din- 
B. Eversden | spoke 





members elected were 
Miss Louise Titcomb, F.A.G.O 
instructors of music at 
The guest of honor was 
the i 


2 on the $40,000 
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